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THE FOLK-LORE OF THE ESKIMO. 


Tue Eskimo inhabit the whole Arctic coast of America and many 
islands of the Arctic Archipelago. Their habitat extends on the 
Atlantic side from East Greenland to southern Labrador, and thence 
westward to Bering Strait. A few colonies are even located on the 
Asiatic shore of Bering Strait. Their culture throughout this vast 
area is remarkably uniform. A certain amount of differentiation may 
be observed in the region west of the Mackenzie River, where the 
neighboring Indian tribes, and probably also the tribes of the adjoin- 
ing parts of Asia, have exerted some influence upon the Eskimo, 
whose physical type in this region somewhat approaches that of the 
neighboring Indian tribes. The foreign influences find expression 
particularly in a greater complexity of social life,—in a higher 
development of decorative art, in the occurrence of a few inventions 
unknown to the eastern Eskimo (such as pottery and the use of 
tobacco), and in religious observances, beliefs, and current tales not 
found in more eastern districts. 

Unfortunately the folk-lore of the trives west of the Mackenzie 
River is only imperfectly known, so that we cannot form a very clear 
idea of its character. Judging, however, from the fact that quite a 
number of Eskimo tales which are known east of Hudson Bay are 
known to the Chukchee of northeastern Siberia,’ we are justified in 
assuming that these tales must also be known—or have been 
known — to the Alaskan Eskimo. 

The present state of our knowledge of the Eskimo warrants us in 
assuming that the most typical forms of Eskimo culture are found 
east of the Mackenzie River, so that we may be allowed to base our 
description of Eskimo folk-lore on material collected in that area 
A clear insight into the main characteristics of the folk-lore of the 
western Eskimo cannot be obtained at present, owing to the scanti- 
ness of the available material. 


1 Waldemar Bogoras, “ The Folk-Lore of Northeastern Asia as compared with 
that of Northwestern America” (American Anthropologist, New Series, vol. iv. 
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The collections of eastern Eskimo folk-lore consist principally of 
H. Rink’s Greenland Series,’ G. Holm’s tales from East Greenland,? 
A. L. Kroeber’s account of Smith Sound traditions,® F. Boas’s records 
from Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,‘ and Lucien M. Turner’s collec- 
tions from Ungava Bay.’ From the region of the Mackenzie River 
and farther west we have to consider principally the tales collected 
on the Mackenzie River by E. Petitot,® and those recorded by E. W. 
Nelson,’ Francis Barnum,’ and John Murdoch ® in Alaska. 

The most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its thoroughly 
human character. With the exception of a number of trifling tales 
and of a small number of longer tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditions occur in human society as it exists now. 
There is no clear concept of a mythical age during which animals 
were men capable of assuming animal qualities by putting on their 
blankets, and consequently there is no well-defined series of creation 
or transformation legends. The world has always been as it is now ; 
and in the few stories in which the origin of some animals and of 
natural phenomena is related, it is rarely clearly implied that these 
did not exist before. 

I will first of all discuss the group of tales that may be interpreted 
as creation legends. Most important among these is the legend of the 
“Old Woman.” It seems that all the Eskimo tribes believe that a 
female deity resides at the bottom of the sea ; and that she furnishes, 
and at times withholds, the supply of sea-mammals, the chief source 
of subsistence of the Eskimo. The Central Eskimo say that at one 
time she had been a woman who escaped in her father’s boat from 

! H. Rink, Eskimoiske Eventyr og Sagn, Kopenhagen, 1866 (second part), 1871; 
Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, London, 1875 (translation of part of the con- 
tents of the Danish edition; unless otherwise stated, this translation is quoted). 

2 G. Holm, “ Sagn og Fortaellinger fra Angmagsalik ” (Meddeleser om Grenland, 
vol. x. 

8 x L. Kroeber, “ Tales of the Smith Sound Eskimo” (¥ournal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xii. 1899, pp. 166 et seq.). 

* F. Boas, “ The Central Eskimo ” (Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, 1888, pp. 399-669; quoted Boas, i.); F. Boas, “The Eskimo of 
Baffin Land and Hudson Bay” (Bulletin American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. xv. New York, 1901, pp. 1-370 ; quoted Boas, ii.). 

® Lucien M. Turner, “ Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory "(Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1894, pp. 159 
et seq. 

Petitot, Traditions indiennes du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886. 

* E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo about Bering Strait "(Eighteenth Annual Report, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1899, pp. 1-518). 

* Francis Barnum, Grammatical Fundamentals of the Innuit Language, Bos. 
ton, 1901, 384 pp. 

* John Murdoch, “ A Few Legendary Fragments from the Point Barrow Eski- 
mos” (American Naturalist, 1886, pp. 593-599). 
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her bird-husband, and who, on being pursued by her husband, was 
thrown overboard by her father. When she clung to the gunwale of 
the boat, her father chopped off her finger-joints one after another. 
These were transformed into seals, ground-seals, and whales (in the 
Alaska version, into salmon, seals, walrus, and the metacarpals into 
whales?). After this had happened, she was taken to the lower 
world, of which she became the ruler. In South Greenland, where 
this tale also occurs,? the “Old Woman ”’ plays an important part in 
the beliefs and customs of the people, since she is believed to be the . 
protrectress of sea-mammals. Evidently the tale is known to all the 
tribes from Grzenland westward to Alaska, since fragments have been 
recorded at many places. 

In another tale the origin of the walrus and of the caribou are 
accounted for. It is said that they were created by an old woman 
who transformed parts of her clothing into these animals. The 
caribou was given tusks, while the walrus received antlers. With 
these they killed the hunters, and for this reason a change was made 
by which the walrus received tusks, and the caribou antlers.’ 

The different races of man, real and fabulous, are considered the 
descendants of a woman who married a dog, by whom she had many 
children who had the form of dogs. Later on they were sent in dif- 
ferent directions by their mother; and some became the ancestors of 
the Eskimo, others those of the Whites, while still others became the 
ancestors of the Indians and of a number of fabulous tribes.* 

In a legend which is common to all the Eskimo tribes,® it is told 
that Sun and Moon were brother and sister. Every night the sister 
was visited by a young man who made love to her. In order to 
ascertain the identity of her lover, she secretly blackened his back with 
soot while embracing him. Thus she discovered that her own brother 
was her lover. She ran away, carrying a lighted stick for trimming 
the lamps, and was pursued by her brother. Both were wafted up to 
the sky, where she became the sun, and he became the moon. 

It would seem that in the beginning man was immortal. Accord- 
ing to Egede, a dispute arose between two men regarding the advan- 
tages of having man die. Since that time man is mortal.’ This 

1 Boas, ii. p. 359. I give in the following footnotes references to this book, 
in which the versions from various regions have been collected. 

2H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, Copenhagen, 1891, p. 17. 

® Boas, ii. p. 361. 

* Ibid. p. 359. - 

5 This story is also widely known among Indian tribes. See James Mooney in 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1900, pp. 256, 

I. 

“ Boas, ii. p. 359. 

? According to Egede. See Rink, p. 41; also David Cranz, Historie von Groen- 

land, Barby, 1765, p. 262. 
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legend is not quite certain. If correct it must be related to the tra- 
dition of the origin of day and night told on the west coast of Hudson 
Bay,! and to the numerous analogous Indian tales.” 

There are quite a number of insignificant stories of hunters, of 
people quarrelling, etc., who were wafted up to the sky and became 
constellations.* Thus an old man who was being teased by a boy 
tried to catch him, and both rose up to the sky, where they became 
stars. A number of bear-hunters, their sledge, and the bear which 
they were pursuing, rose to the sky and became the constellation 
Orion.* 

Similar to these are a number of trifling stories telling of the 
origin of certain animals, and in which peculiarities of these animals 
are explained. Examples of these are the story of the Owl and the 
Raven, in which it is told that the Raven makes a spotted dress 
for the Owl, while the latter, in a fit of anger, pours the contents of 
a lamp over the Raven, making him black ;®° and the story of the 
grandmother who kept on walking along the beach while her grand- 
son was drifting out to sea until the soles of her boots turned up and 
she became a loon.® All these stories are brief, almost of the char- 
acter of fables or anecdotes. 

There a few creation stories, in which the creation of a certain 
animal appears as an incident of a purely human story. Here belongs 
the tradition of the origin of the narwhal. A boy, wishing to take 
revenge on his mother, who had maltreated him while he was blind, 
pushed her into the sea, where she was transformed into a narwhal, 
her topknot becoming its tusk.’ Similar in general character to this 
is the tradition of the girl who was maltreated by her parents, and 
who was gradually transformed into a black bear.® 

Here may also be mentioned the tale explaining how thunder and 
lightning are produced by two women who live by themselves; and 
the story that in olden times children were not born, but found in 
the snow, and that the new order of things originated when a child 
climbed into the womb of a woman along her shoe-strings, which 
had become unfastened. 

It will be noticed that in none of these creation legends is there 
any inner connection between the whole trend of the story and the 
incident of creation. It is not clearly stated, and in many of these 

1 Boas, ii. p. 306. 

2 G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, pp. 138, 272; W. Matthews, Mavahe 
Legends, p. 77; A.L. Kroeber, “ Cheyenne Tales” (Fourn. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiii. 
p- 161); C. G. Du Bois, “Mythology of the Dieguefios” (/éid. vol. xiv. p. 183); 
James Mooney, “ Myths of the Cherokee” (Mineteenth Annual Report of the 


Bureau of Ethnology, p. 436). 
® Boas, ii. p. 174. * Jbid. p. 360. 5 Jbid. pp. 220, 320. 
* Jbid. p. 218. Ibid. p. 168. 8 Jbid. p. 171. 
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stories it is not even necessarily implied, that the animals created did 
not exist before the creation recorded in the story. The animals 
created are rather individuals than the first of their species. The 
general conditions of life supposed to prevail at the time of the story 
are the same as the conditions of life at the present time. This is 
exemplified in the story of the origin of the sea-mammals, in which 
it is in no way stated that the game animals were created to supply 
the needs of man. So far as the story shows, these animals might 
have existed before they were created from the finger-joints of the 
“Old Woman.” Neither does it appear from the tale of the origin 
of the sun and moon that there was no daylight before this event. 
The complete absence of the idea that any of these transformations 
or creations were made for the benefit of man during a mythological 
period, and that these events changed the general aspect of the 
world, distinguishes Eskimo mythology from most Indian mytholo- 
gies. Almost all of these have the conception of a mythological 
period, and of a series of events by means of which conditions as we 
know them now were established. It is true that in Indian legends 
also the story implies natural and social surroundings similar to those 
in which the Indians live, and that this sometimes leads to contra- 
dictions of which the Indians do not become conscious, the fact being 
forgotten that a number of things necessary for life had not yet been 
created. Nevertheless, the fundamental idea in Indian legends is, on 
the whole, the relation of the thing created to human life, which 
point of view does not appear at all in the myths of the Eskimo. 
The absence of the idea that during the mythological period ani- 
mals had human form, that the earth was inhabited by monsters, and 
that man did not possess all the arts which made him master of 
animals and plants, is closely connected with the striking scarcity 
of animal tales. While the bulk of Indian myths from almost all 
parts of our continent treat of the feats of animals, such stories are 
rare among the Eskimo. The creation legends referred to before 
can hardly be classed in this group, because the animals do not appear 
as actors possessed of human qualities — excepting, perhaps, the 
story of the woman who married the dog. Here belongs, however, 
the legend of the man who married a goose,! which story, in its general 
character, is closeiy related to the swan-maiden legends of the Old 
World. A man surprises a number of girls bathing in a pond. He 
takes away their feather garments and marries one of their number, 
who later on resumes bird shape by placing feathers between her 
fingers, and flies back to the land of the birds, which is situated 
beyond the confines of our world, on the other side of the hole in 
the sky. 


1 Boas, ii. p. 360. References to the following stories will be found at the 
same place. 
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The incident in the story of the origin of the narwhal, where the 
goose takes a blind boy to a lake and dives with him, thus restoring 
his eyesight, also belongs here. Furthermore, we must count here 
the widespread Eskimo story of the girls who married, the one a 
whale, the other an eagle, and who were rescued by their relatives ; 
that of the woman who invited the animals to marry her daughter, 
but declined the offers of all until finally the foxes came and were 
admitted to the hut, where they were killed ; and the tale of the man 
who married the fox, which, on taking off its skin, became a woman, 
with whom he lived until she was driven away by his remark that 
she smelled like a fox. Besides these, hardly any animal stories are 
found east of Alaska, excepting a very considerable number of trifling 
fables. These show a gradual transition to the more complex animal 
stories such as were mentioned before. An instance of this kind is 
the Greenland story of the man who was invited in first by the Raven, 
then by the Gull, and who was given such kinds of food as these birds 
eat. This story occurs in a much more trifling form in Baffin Land.’ 

It is very remarkable that almost all the important animal stories 
are common to the Indian tribes and to the Eskimo. The dog-mother 
tradition is known over a large part of North America, along the 
North Pacific coast as far south as Oregon, and on the Plains in the 
Mackenzie Basin, and on the Missouri and Upper Mississippi. The 
second legend of the series, that of the man who married a goose, 
occurs among the Chukchee, and was found by Dr. John R. Swanton 
among the Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands. At present its occur- 
rence in British Columbia seems isolated, but probably it will be 
found among the tribes of southern Alaska and among the Athapas- 
can, since many stories appear to be common to this area. The 
whole first part of the story of the origin of the narwhal, which con- 
tains the incident of the boy whose eyesight is restored by a goose, 
is common to the Eskimo, to the Athapascan of the Mackenzie area, 
and to the tribes of the central coast of British Columbia.? I do not 
know the story of the girls who married the whale and the eagle from 
any tribe outside of the Eskimo and Chukchee; while the next one, 
the legend of the woman who called one animal after another to 
marry her daughter, reminds us forcibly of the Tsimshian story of 
Gauo’s daughter.* The first part of the tale of the man who married 
the fox is identical with analogous tales of the Algonquin and Atha- 
pascan of the north. It is the story of the faithless wife who was 
surprised by her husband when visiting her lover, a water-monster. 


1 Rink, p. 451; Boas, ii. p. 216. 2 See Boas, ii. p. 366. 

* See F. Boas, 7simshian Texts, Washington, 1902, p. 221 ; /ndianische Sagen 
von der Nordpacifischen Kiiste Amerikas, p. 281. 

* Rink, p. 143; Boas, ii. p. 222; Petitot, 4 ¢. p. 407. 
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The second part, in which it is told that the man married a fox who 
had taken off its skin, also finds its counterpart in a group of tales of 
similar character that belong to the Athapascans.! 

Thus it will be seen that every single pure animal story of the 
Eskimo, with the exception of one, finds its counterpart in Indian 
folk-lore. Their total number is six. It is very probable that the 
number of such tales in Alaska is much greater, since we know from 
Nelson's and Barnum’s records that many of the animal tales of the 
Indians of the North Pacific coast and of the Athapascans have been 
introduced among them. A few additional animal tales have also 
been found on the west coast of Hudson Bay, but these are also of 
Indian origin throughout, being evidently borrowed comparatively 
recently by the Eskimo from their neighbors ; otherwise they would 
have spread more widely among the Eskimo. 

I think it is justifiable to infer from these facts that the animal 
myth proper was originally foreign to Eskimo folk-lore. The con- 
cept that animals, during a mythic age, were human beings who, on 
putting on their garments, became animals, and whose actions were 
primarily human, does not seem to have formed a fundamental part 
of their concepts. 

This does not exclude, however, the clearly developed notion that, 
even at the present time, animals may become the protectors of men, 
to whom they will give instruction; and that man, by means of 
magic, may assume the form of animals. We also find that animals 
are conceived of as human beings ; who, however, always retain ani- 
mal characteristics in all their actions. A good example of this con- 
cept is the tale of the transmigrations of the soul of a woman,? in 
which the manner of life of various animals is described. The soul 
of the woman, upon entering an animal, converses with other indi- 
viduals of the same species as though they were human beings, and 
their actions are like those of human beings. Another story of a 
similar kind describes a family wintering in a village of bears.* 
Stories of girls marrying monsters * may also be mentioned as exam- 
ples of the anthropomorphic concept of animals. 

The characteristic point in all these stories seems to be that the 
actions of the anthropomorphized animals are strictly confined to 
anthropomorphic interpretations of animal activities ; as, for instance, 
in the tale of the transmigration of the soul of the woman, to expla- 
nations of how the walrus dives and how the wolves run, and in the 
tale of the bear, to remarks on the large size and voracity of the bear 
people. There do not seem to be any stories of undoubted Eskimo 


1 Boas, “ Traditions of the Ts’ets’a’ut ” (Fourn. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. ix. pp. 263, 
265); Petitot, 2. ¢., p. 120, 
2 Boas, ii. pp. 232, 321. ® Rink, pp. 177 ef seg. | * Tbid. pp. 186 et seg. 
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origin in which animals appear really as actors in complex adventures, 
as they do in the coyote, rabbit, or raven stories of the Indians, or 
in the fox stories of the Japanese, or in other animal stories of the 
Old World, in which the peculiarities of the animal determine only 
the general character of its human representative, while the scope 
of the adventures is entirely outside the range of animal activities, 
the stories being based on a variety of incidents that might happen 
in human society. 

I consider this restriction of the field of animal tales one of the 
fundamental features of Eskimo folk-lore, and am inclined to believe 
the few tales of different character as foreign to their ancient 
culture. 

The great mass of Eskimo folk-lore are hero-tales in which the 
supernatural plays a more or less important réle. In this respect 
Eskimo folk-lore resembles that of Siberian tribes; although the 
adventures are, on the whole, of a quite distinct character, which is 
determined by the general culture of the Eskimo. 

Many of these stories appear to us so trifling that we might be 
inclined to consider them as quite recent, and as tales of incidents 
from the life of an individual not long since dead, distorted by the 
imagination of the story-teller. That this assumption is not tenable 
is shown by the wide distribution of some of these stories. A very 
striking example of this kind is the story of Iavaranak, which is 
known in Greenland, Cumberland Sound, and in Labrador.! It tells 
of a girl of a tribe of inlanders who lived among the Eskimo, and 
who betrayed them to her own tribesmen. One day, while the 
Eskimo men were all absent, she led her friends to the Eskimo vil- 
lage, where all the women and children were killed. She returned 
inland with her friends, but eventually was killed by a party that had 
gone out to take revenge. Still more remarkable is the tale of Siku- 
liarsiujuitsok,? which occurs both in Labrador and Cumberland Sound. 
It is told that a very tall man, who was so heavy that he did not dare 
to hunt on new ice, was much hated because he took away the game 
from the villagers. One day he was induced to sleep in a very small 
snow-house, in which he lay doubled up, and allowed his limbs to 
be tied in order to facilitate his keeping quiet in this awkward posi- 
tion. Then he was killed. A third story of this character is that of 
Aklaujak,’ which is also known both in Labrador and in Cumber- 
land Sound. It isthe story of a man whose wife was abducted by his 
brothers. He frightened them away by showing his great strength. 
While sitting in his kayak, he seized two reindeer by the antlers and 
drowned them. Even the names of the heroes are the same in these 

1 Rink, pp. 174, 175; Boas, ii. p. 207. 2 Ibid. p. 449; Boas, ii. p. 292. 

* /bid. p. 449; Boas, ii. p. 270. 
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tales. Since intercourse between the regions where these tales were 
collected is very slight, — in fact, ceased several centuries ago, — we 
must conclude that even these trifling stories are old. In fact, their 
great similarity arouses the suspicion that many of the apparently 
trifling tales of war and hunting, of feats of shamans and of starva- 
tion, may be quite old. The conservatism of the Eskimo in retain- 
ing such trifling stories is very remarkable, but is quite in accord 
with the conservatism of their language, in which the names of ani- 
mals that occur in southern latitudes are retained in the far north, 
where these animals are absent, and where the names, therefore, 
receive an altered meaning. Thus the names agdlaq (“ black bear’’), 
sigssik (“squirrel’’), umingmak (“musk-ox”), are known on the 
west coast of Baffin Bay, although none of these animals occurs in 
that area. The amarog (“wolf”) and the avignaq (“lemming”), 
which are not found in West Greenland, are there considered as 
monsters. In the same way the adlet, the name for “ Indians,” 
occurs in Greenland and Baffin Land as a designation of a fabulous 
inland tribe. 

The same conservatism manifests itself in the faithful retention 
of historical facts in the folk-lore of the people. In South Greenland 
the memory of the contests between the Eskimo and the Norsemen 
which took place between 1379 and 1450 survives.! In southern 
Baffin Land the visits of Frobisher in 1576-1578 are still remem. 
bered.? 

The fabulous tribes described in Eskimo folk-lore are very numer- 
ous. Those most frequently mentioned are the tornit, the adlet or 
ergigdlit, and the dwarfs. The tornit are described as a race of 
great strength and stature, but rather awkward, who at an early pe- 
riod inhabited the country jointly with the Eskimo, but who were 
ultimately driven out. On the whole, they are good-natured, and the 
stories tell mostly of friendly visits, although hostile contests also 
occur. The adlet or erqigdlit are described as having the lower 
part of the body like that of a dog, while the upper part is like that 
of man. They are ferocious and fleet of foot, and encounters be- 
tween them and Eskimo visitors always terminate in a fierce battle, 
which generally ends with the death of the adlet. In some cases the 
visitors are saved by the kindness of a single individual.® The 
dwarfs are of enormous strength; they carry short spears, which 
never miss their aim. They sometimes visit the villages. There 


1 Rink, pp. 308 e¢ seg. 

2 Hall, Life with the Esquimaux, London, 1865, p. 247. 
5 Rink, pp. 46 ef seg. 

* Boas, ii. pp. 209 ef seg., 315; Rink, pp. 47, 217, 438. 

5 Rink, p. 116; Boas, ii. pp. 203 ef seg. 

® Jbid. p. 48; Boas, ii. pp. 200 et seg., 316. 
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are tales of intermarriages of all these fabulous people with the 
Eskimo. 

Besides these fabulous tribes, giants and cannibals are often men- 
tioned in the tales. Thereare giants! of such size that they stoop up 
hunters and their boats in the hollow of theirhands. Their boots are 
so large that a man can hide in the eyelet through which the shoe- 
lacing is drawn. In tales of marriages between giants and man the 
incongruity of their sizes forms the subject of coarse jokes. 

The tales of monsters relate of hunters who vanquish them after 
fierce combats * and of girls married to monsters.? 

The tales of quarrels and wars give us a clear insight into the pas- 
sions that move Eskimo society. The overbearance of five brothers 
or cousins, the middle one being the most atrocious character, or 
simply of a number of men, their tyranny over a whole village, and 
their hostility against the suitor of their sister, form a favorite theme.* 
We find also many tales of a powerful man who holds the whole vil- 
lage in terror,® and who is finally slain. Often those who attack the 
overbearing brothers or the master of the village are introduced as 
visitors from a distant place to which they have fled or which is their 
home. They are first hospitably treated, and afterwards the custom- 
ary wrestling-match — which is a test between the residents and the 
new-comers — is arranged,® and in this match the quarrel is fought 
out.? Sometimes the theme of the tale is the maltreatment of a poor 
orphan boy by the whole village community, who are eventually pun- 
ished for their malice.6 In many cases the poor boy is described as 
living with his grandmother or with some other poor old woman, or 
with an old couple. While he is growing up, he secretly trains his 
body to acquire strength, and is admonished by those who take care 
of him not to forget his enemies.® Tales of poor maltreated children 
who later on become very powerful are a frequent and apparently a 
favorite subject of story-tellers. 

A very peculiar trait of Eskimo tales is the sudden springing up of 
hatred between men who had been the best of friends, which results 
in treacherous attempts on life. The causes for this sudden change 
from love to hatred are often most trifling. In one of the stories 
quoted here the reason given is the failure of one of the friends to 
come back from the interior in season to take his share of the seals 
caught by his friend. In the second story the reason is that one man 
shoots the dog of another on being requested to do so. In the third 
no reason whatever is given. 

' Boas, ii. p. 360; Rink, p. 430. 2 Rink, p. 116. 8 Jbid. p. 186. 

* Jbid. pp. 346, 351, 362; Boas, ii. p. 288. 

§ Jbid. p. 135; Boas, ii. pp. 283, 290. 

® Boas, ii. p. 116. 7 Rink, pp. 206, 211. * Jdid. p. 83. 

Lbid. pp. 202, 339, 347, 364. Ibid. pp. 119, 215, 333- 
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No less curious is the boldness of visits of men to their enemies, 
whom they intend to kill, and among whom they settle down and live 
until finally the struggle begins.? 

The reasons for quarrels are generally disputes over property 
rights, jealousies, tale-bearing of old women, and often resentment 
against tyranny. Many stories begin with an incident of this kind, 
and end with the tale of revenge. In a few cases the reason for a 
person becoming a murderer is his despair over the loss of a rela- 
tive? 

Tales of shamans are quite numerous. Some tell of their visits to 
other worlds, while others illustrate their supernatural powers. These 
stories presuppose a knowledge of the fundamental mythical con- 
cepts of the Eskimo, who believe in a number of worlds above and 
below to which the spirits of the dead go. The mistress of the lower 
world is the “ Old Woman,” the mother of sea-mammals, whom she 
withholds whenever she is offended by man. Therefore many tales 
tell of the shaman’s visit to her abode, whither he goes to propitiate 
her. His body is tied with thongs; he invokes his guardian spirits, 
and his soul departs. The difficulties of approach to her are described 
in great detail in the Greenland traditions.* It is worthy of notice 
that some of the dangers the shaman has to pass on his way to her 
are described also by the Central Eskimo as found on the trail to the 
country of the birds beyond the hole in the sky.4 The Greenland 
tradition mentions that the dwellings of the happy dead, an abyss, 
and a boiling kettle have to be passed, and that terrible monsters 
guard her house, while in the entrance of her house is an abyss that 
must be crossed on the edge of a knife. The dangers on the trail to 
the land beyond the sky are the boiling kettle, a large burning lamp, 
the guardian monsters, two rocks which strike together and open 
again, and a pelvis bone. The principal office of the shaman, after 
reaching the “ Old Woman,” is to free her of the unconfessed abor- 
tions — the greatest sin in the eyes of the Eskimo— which infest her 
and cause her anger.® 

Other shaman’s tales relate of a visit to the Moon,® who is described 
as a man who lives in a house, in the annex of which the Sun resides. 
The visitor has to witness the antics of an old woman without laugh- 
ing, otherwise she will cut out his entrails and give them to her dogs 
to eat. 

The shamans perform their supernatural feats by the help of their 
guardian spirits, who are mostly animals, but also the spirits of the 
dead or those residing in certain localities or in inanimate objects. 


1 Rink, p. 205. 2 Jbid. p. 215; Boas, ii. p. 299. 8 Tbid. p. 40. 


* Boas, ii. p. 337. 5 Rink, p. 40; Boas, ii. pp. 120 ef seg. 
® Boas, vol. ii. p. 359. 
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The guardian spirit appears on the summons of the shaman, and 
takes him away to distant countries! or assists him against his ene- 
mies.2, Amulets consisting of pieces of skin of animals enable the 
wearers to assume the form of the animal. Shamans are able to 
change their sex,‘ and to frighten to death their enemies by tearing 
the skin off their faces and by other means.° Many tales also deal 
with witchcraft and with shamans overcoming the wiles of witches.® 
Witchcraft is practised by means of spells or by means of bringing 
the food of an enemy into contact with a corpse, which results in 
making the person who eats it a raving maniac.’ Spiders and insects 
are also used for purposes of witchcraft. 

The sexual element, which plays a very prominent part in the tales 
of the Indians of the Pacific coast, is present only to a very slight 
degree in the Eskimo tales. Among the whole mass of Eskimo tra- 
ditions collected and retold without omission of passages that in our 
state of society would be deemed improper, very few obscene inci- 
dents are found. 

All the ideas, the most important of which I have briefly described 
here, are welded into the hero-tales of the Eskimo. The tales them- 
selves may be roughly grouped into those describing visits to fabu- 
lous tribes and encounters with monsters, tales of quarrels and wars, 
and those of shamanism and witchcraft. Of course, all these ele- 
ments appear often intimately interwoven ; but still the stories may 
readily be grouped with one or another of these types. 

The first group, the tales of visits to fabulous tribes, embraces 
many legends of the adventures of hunters who travelled all over the 
world. The best known of these is perhaps the story of Kiviuk,® 
who went out in his kayak, and, after passing many dangerous ob- 
structions, reached a coast, where he fell in with an old witch, who 
killed her visitors with her sharp tail, by sitting on them. After 
escaping from her by covering his chest with a flat stone, he came to 
two women who lived by themselves, and whom he assisted in obtain- 
ing fish. Finally he travelled home and found his son grown up. 
Characteristic of Greenland are the numerous traditions of visits to 
a country beyond the sea, and of adventures there. These do not 
seem to be so common among the central tribes, although among 
them similar tales are not missing. An example of these is the tale 
of two sisters who were carried away by the ice to the land beyond 


' Rink, p. 45. 2 Boas, ii. p. 184. 
* Rink, pp. 7, 16, 23. * Boas, ii. pp. 248, 249. 
§ Rink, p. 52; Boas, ii. pp. 249, 255. ® Jbid. p. 69. 7 Tbid. p. 6. 


§ /bid. p. 157; Boas, ii. p. 182; Kroeber, 2. ¢., p.177. See also Rink, p. 222; 
Holm, p. 48. 
* Jbid. pp. 169, 248, 270; Boas, ii. p. 191. 
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the sea, where they subsisted for some time on salmon and seals 
which they caught. They were discovered by two men whom they 
married. They gave birth to two daughters, whereupon the husband 
of the one threatened to kill his wife if she should give birth to an- 
other daughter. Therefore they made their escape back to their own 
country across the ice. Their brother, induced by their tales of the 
abundance of game in the country across the sea, set out on a visit, 
giving his boat three coverings, which he cut off in succession when 
they became wet. He caught much game, and killed the men who 
had threatened his sisters by causing them to drink water mixed with 
caribou-hair taken from the stocking of adead person. By this means 
the enemies were transformed into caribou, which he shot.! 

The most famous among the tales of cannibals is that of the man 
who fattened his wives and ate them, until the last one made good 
her escape and reached her brothers, who killed the cannibal.? 

Among all these hero-tales very few, if any, stories, or even ele- 
ments of stories, are found which are common to the Eskimo and 
to their Indian neighbors, while some of these tales are quite similar 
to those of the Chukchee and even of the Koryak, whose culture has 
been directly influenced by that of the Eskimo. We may, there- 
fore, consider them the most characteristic part of the Eskimo folk- 
tales. They reflect with remarkable faithfulness the social conditions 
and customs of the people. They give, on the whole, the impression 
of a lack of imaginative power. I indicated before that the few ani- 
mal tales of the Eskimo are largely the common property of the 
Indian tribes of the Mackenzie Basin and of the Eskimo. Although 
a few of them —such as the story of the man who recovered his eye- 
sight — have been found as far east as Greenland, the greater num- 
ber of such stories are found on the coasts of Hudson Bay, where 
the Eskimos are neighbors of the Athapascans, and we have seen that 
they are probably originally foreign to the. Eskimo. Nevertheless 
they have come to be among the most important and most popular 
tales of the Eskimo tribes. 


Franz Boas. 
? Rink, p. 169. * Boas, ii. p. 360. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MYTHOLOGY AND 
TRADITION.! 


Ir is the recognized prerogative, and perhaps even the duty of the 
president of this Society, in his annual address, to withdraw from the 
more concrete and special problems of every day and turn his atten- 
tion to a survey of the general field. But even general points of view 
are varied and possible topics are numerous. In scanning the ten- 
dencies and accomplishments of our society and its colleagues during 
recent years, and noting the attitude of critics, both competent and 
incompetent, it has seemed to me that at this time a word of defence 
and a word of caution may not be out of place. These, with your 
permission, I intend to speak to-night. 

Science is notoriously arrogant. But it is a melancholy fact that 
this attitude is presented not solely to the unappreciative outsider, 
but perhaps in even an exaggerated degree to the fellow seeker after 
truth. Each branch of knowledge, as it becomes differentiated from 
the general mass and attains its desired independence and recogni- 
tion, turns to offer a supercilious front and forbidding air to the 
younger aspirants who are struggling to reach the same level. The 
wars of zodlogy and its related sciences are remembered by many and 
are matters of history to all. Psychology has reached its majority 
within the memory of every one. Anthropology, with growing 
strength, is still fighting, but is assured of success. And yet to these, 
his own kindred, the student of mythology and folk-lore appeals for 
recognition of his field only to meet with what is apt to prove mere 
tolerance, if not positive denial. In the case of anthropology and 
psychology the attitude is hard to understand. Sources of income 
are usually regarded with tender solicitude in the scientific as well as 
in the secular world, and it would seem that the sense of benefits, 
past or to be derived, would call for more encouragement on the part 
of these elder sisters of ours than seems to be forthcoming. The 
utilitarian atmosphere of our age we may as well admit. Philosopher 
and Philistine, each is ready with his “cud bono?” Knowledge for 
knowledge’s sake is unpopular as a motive and usefulness must be 
proven before friendliness is shown. What, then, have mythology 
and folk-lore to offer? 

It will probably be admitted by every one that our closest ties are 
with those branches of scientific research which have to do with the 
development of man’s culture, and as a consequence with man’s pro- 
cesses of mind. In other words, in the terminology of the day, 
ethnology and comparative psychology are the subjects for which the 

1 Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting in Cambridge, Dec. 29, 1903. 
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study of mythology and folk-lore is most significant. In the attempts 
of the last fifty years to trace the development of modern society 
and its institutions from more primitive conditions, ethnology has 
formulated for itself certain principles and problems, which have 
become hackneyed topics of debate among those concerned with the 
methods and theory of the science. ‘The psychological unity of 
man,” “the independent development of culture,” are generalizing 
phrases which describe the successors to “ monogenism”’ and “ poly- 
genism ” as occupants of the focus of anthropological inquiry. The 
principle of essential uniformity of reaction under similar conditions 
of environment is now tacitly admitted by practically every one. 
More than that, the recognition of its truth and that of its corollary, 
the possibility of similar customs arising independently in different 
parts of the world, now forms an essential part of the working hypo- 
thesis of ethnology. It must be remembered that in any such gen- 
eralizations the term environment is used in its broadest sense. We 
have to deal not simply with geographical surroundings and climate ; 
not simply with ease or difficulty of food supply. The social environ- 
ment is the more important factor, and the effects of instruction and 
imitation will predominate in determining the action of the individ- 
ual and the group in any set of conditions. With the development 
of culture, and particularly of the means of recording and retaining 
the advance of any period, the mass of knowledge ready made and 
available for the individual at birth becomes greater and greater and 
more and more complex and the possibility of varied reaction pro- 
portionally increased. The application of the principle of uniformity 
of reaction, therefore, has usually been restricted to mankind in the 
lower levels of cultural development. I have said that it is a prin- 
ciple tacitly admitted, for it is one of those truths the evidence 
for which is so cumulative and varied that its tabulation becomes 
difficult, and the attempt is seldom made. Now to this mass of cor- 
roborative evidence no phase of study has contributed more than 
mythology and tradition. Identities and similarities are nowhere 
more striking than in these fields, and since research, like any other 
activity, naturally follows the line of least resistance it is to these 
fields that the ethnologist has constantly turned for material, and 
never with disappointment. 

It is not merely a curious fact that the Transformer or Culture 
Hero appears in Nova Scotia and Alaska, in Siberia, Samoa, and in 
South Africa; it is a fact of immense significance and importance. 

Whatever the conclusion as to the origin of the different forms of 
the myth, the similarities therein contained, as well as the variations, 
offer a problem for solution, in the analysis of which the common 
attitude of its owners becomes manifest, and the uniform mental habit 
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of the savage is strikingly exemplified. The myth-maker was face to 
face with conditions the antecedents of which were not self-evident. 
The nafve wonder of the primitive wise man demanded satisfaction 
as well as the more specialized spirit of inquiry of the physicist or 
chemist of to-day. The significant fact is that approximately the 
same conditions excited the wonder, and the methods of explanation 
were approximately the same, wherever found. In this connection 
the entire series of nature myths has contributed its share, and more 
than its share, to the general result. 

But the recognition of the general truth which the very mass of 
the evidence has brought about has also tended to produce an error. 
The ardor of the advocate has sometimes led to the assertion that all 

‘these expressions are indigenous and independent. As usual, the 
extreme is untrue. In the light of modern research, notably in this 
country, where much attention has been given to the point of late 
years, the ease with which myths are disseminated is being every- 
where recognized. Again, let us not forget that the fact of signi- 
ficance is that the common explanation, whether native or borrowed, 
met a common need. I hold no brief for those who argue for the 
unity of the human race. It is a question of many aspects and not 
to be decided by appeal to any one set of facts. The principle of 
essential uniformity of reaction seems to me, however, practically 
proven beyond dispute. 

But conditions and stimuli are varied, and as a consequence cul- 
ture is complex. Its development is demonstrably not uniform, and 
to trace the preliminary elements and forces which have contributed 
to the production of its different phases is the chief task of the 
ethnologist. It is a commonplace that in our higher stages civiliza- 
tion advances by communication and contact. The products of in- 
dividual mental variation speedily became the property of the world. 
The tendency should hold good for more primitive levels, provided 
the conditions be not antagonistic. Granted the possibility of com- 
munication, the effect of advances in one group should be seen in 
the culture of its neighbors. Dissemination should take place, and 
as a matter of fact does not take place. The same evidence from 
mythology and tradition which tends to prove the principle of inde- 
pendent development can be drawn upon to show the operation of 
communication. 

While it would be unjustifiable, perhaps, to trace causal connec- 
tions between the Micmac Glooskap, the Polynesian Maui, and the 
Zulu Uthlakanyana on account of their enormous geographical sepa- 
ration, the same objection may not hold in more contracted areas. 
It would certainly be more reasonable to expect a relation between 
Alaska and Nova Scotia than between Alaska and South Africa. 
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But because the relation is reasonable is no sign of its truth, The 
detailed proof is needed and is now for the most part in hand. The 
problem demands a chain of similar myths, stretching east and west 
across the continent, and such a span has been provided by the re- 
searches in the field which this Society makes its especial care. 
Tlingit and Athapascan, Sahaptin and Sioux, Iroquois and Algonkin 
have all yielded their stores. From ocean to ocean an unbroken 
series of similar culture myths stretches its length, each differing 
from its neighbors, each apparently modified by changing conditions, 
but all presenting a striking similarity in general type. It would be 
the height of absurdity in such an instance to deny the modifying 
influence of one group upon another. The extremes of the series 
may be as different as the common problem which the myths attack 
will permit, but, with the gradual shading of the characteristics of 
the intermediate groups into those of their neighbors, the inference 
of common origin is unavoidable. 

But, it will naturally be objected, is not this the very evidence 
that was adduced to prove the contrary? Is not the very similarity 
which was cited as an expression of independence now offered as a 
proof of borrowing? Granted ; but the two principles are not incom- 
patible, and the recognition of the truth is, it seems to me, absolutely 
essential to profitable work in our field. Independent development 
as a fundamental principle with communication and dissemination 
operating wherever possible make up our working hypothesis. 

The first-named principle is an inference from a vast body of 
evidence in all fields of ethnology; the second is a truth not only 
probable from an inspection of the material, but demonstrable in 
actual historical cases. 

The extent to which dissemination takes place is, I believe, one of 
the chief problems of the day. To determine that extent with exact- 
ness is, however, a most baffling undertaking. In a broad way it is 
perfectly feasible, and one of the most promising researches which 
could be engaged in at present would be to investigate the correla- 
tion between the distribution of myths and culture and the physical 
geography of given areas. Water-ways and mountain passes, trade 
routes and habitual trails should all be considered in their relation 
to the activities of the tribes in their vicinity. The limit of extension 
of the method it is impossible to mark, but that its yield would be 
profitable is beyond question. That geographical conditions are all 
important factors is clear to any one. Cultural areas are not deter- 
mined by race, stock, or dialect. Climate and physical barriers are 
the mediums of boundary. This truth is self-evident. It is the 
details of its logical extension to minor geographical features which 
demand examination. The material for such researches, it is encour- 
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aging to note, is now rapidly becoming available. From Alaska to 
California we now have recorded collections of tales and traditions 
from both sides of the Coast Range which afford an opportunity for 
this work, as well as for more general synthetic treatment such as 
has never heretofore been at hand. 

The satisfactory solution of our problems, however, demands more 
than this, and here we reach deficiencies in our scientific equipment 
which we must face, humiliating as it may be to our self-respect. An 
absolute requisite for any research is a method. In analyzing and 
comparing the elements and details of myths and traditions, particu- 
larly with regard to their distribution and origin, we need criteria 
and method as a matter of course. Have these been attained or de- 
fined to a satisfactory degree? Frankly, they have not. We have 
no criterion for judging the dependent or indépendent character of 
a myth element, and it is certain that much of the value of the mate- 
rial is lost for lack of a satisfactory scheme of classification of the 
mass of myth elements with which the student soon finds himself 
overwhelmed. It is easy to say, “ Devise one,then!’” Whoever can 
meet that condition will earn the undying gratitude of all of us who 
are concerned in the active working out of the problems. Different 
bases of classification have been proposed, sound enough in theory, 
but not thoroughly workable in practice. Let us not be too pessi- 
mistic. The difficulty is inevitable from the confusing nature of our 
subject-matter when analyzed into its details, but patience will find 
the path of exit. Much has already been brought to light with regard 
to the interaction of contiguous groups, and much more is on the 
way. The Journal of this Society proposes in the near future to take 
stock of the results in America up to date and to present the mate- 
rial in a series of synthetic discussions which will exhibit clearly both 
the successes and shortcomings at which I have hinted. Such a 
movement should be welcomed with enthusiasm. There is no field 
in which the worker is more apt to be overwhelmed by details and 
to lose sight of the ultimate aim than in ours; and the encourage- 
ment of an occasional view from a summit of achievement outweighs 
the dangers of hasty generalization which such a survey so often 
carries with it. 

This lack of method, of which we have been speaking, and even 
more the lack of clear conception of aim and object in collecting myths 
and folk-lore generally, has always had a disastrous effect upon the re- 
sults. The inevitable consequence is to produce curiosity collectors, 
and that means a mass of badly observed and largely useless tabs of 
information as a result of their labors. This is exactly the reproach 
which is most often brought against us, often unjustly, but often, 
it must be admitted, with good reason. It is a weakness not easy to 
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avoid, but broader knowledge and clearer aim on the part of the 
worker will do much to better the conditions. We raise the alarm 
of disappearing material. We urge our members to collect before 
it is too late. Collect? Collect by all means and everywhere, but 
collect with intelligence! Few facts, but the right ones, are more 
to be desired than volumes, and the wrong ones. 

I have deplored the lack of efficient method. This, at present, no 
one seems able to supply, and we are forced to accept the conse- 
quences. But reasonable preparation on the part of our field workers 
we surely have a right to ask. I am not fighting a man of straw. 
Incompetent observation is the reproach of anthropology to-day. 
Who of us, in searching the sources, has not experienced righteous 
anger at the failure of the observer just at the crucial points? And 
why the failure? Almost invariably from a want of thorough appre- 
ciation of the problems at issue. Our technical publications are 
standing witnesses of the sin. The fact that the fault is widespread 
only makes it the more serious and affords no comfort. The hope- 
ful sign is a growing recognition of the guilt, and with the recogni- 
tion the improvement is bound to come. The remedy is not far to 
seek, and, as has been hinted, lies in more thorough preparation and 
training for the work in hand. In our own particular field we need 
especially a clearer conception of the ends in view and more general 
information with regard to related branches of knowledge. 

We have been considering the value of mythology and tradition 
for the general problems of ethnology. Have they no significance 
for the more special phases? That they have is clear at a glance. 
Let me illustrate. Possibly the question in ethnology which has 
given rise to more discussion than any other in the last twenty-five 
years has been that of the development of the modern family into a 
privileged social institution. Theory upon theory has been advanced 
tracing the forms of marriage and family structure from primitive 
promiscuity to monogamy, and from monogamy to future promiscuity. 
The matriarchate and the patriarchate, polyandry and polygyny, 
exogamy and endogamy, inheritance of name and inheritance of 
property, terms of relationship, rites and ceremonies, signs and sym- 
bols, have all been inspected with regard to their bearing on the 
development of this fundamental social group. Suggestions based 
on fact and suggestions based on fancy have been inextricably min- 
gled in the construction of the varied hypotheses which the discus- 
sion has brought forth. Confusion worse confounded has often been 
the result. Now, whatever his prejudice and whatever his view, 
every investigator has been struck by the prevalence of clan or kin- 
ship groups in savage society and by the presence of totemic sym- 
bols, beliefs, and practices in connection with these groups. The 
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origin of these totemic systems has baffled every attempt at plausible 
explanation, and the attempts have not been few. When, in 1899, 
a masterly piece of ethnographic research on the Australian natives 
was published by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, the intense interest 
which it aroused was due chiefly to their description and discussion 
of the totemic ceremonies of the tribes under discussion. For the 
first time certain aspects of the system were clearly shown and their 
probable significance emphasized. The economic and utilitarian bear- 
ing of the ceremonies was not only predominant but overwhelming. 
Certain inconsistencies were, however, so striking as to demand at- 
tention and to complicate the explanation. At this stage tradition 
entered, and became the pivotal point in the discussion. Without 
it analysis had reached its limit and solution seemed remote. With 
it, apparent inconsistencies became intelligible and theory at least 
plausible. It is of no consequence at this time to consider the legiti- 
macy of the explanation, nor to discuss the notorious untrustworthi- 
ness of savage tradition. It is for us, at the moment, immaterial 
whether the authors under discussion have solved a vexing problem 
for a certain district or whether théy have not. The fact of impor- 
tance is that in the analysis mythology and tradition yielded effi- 
cient aid. 

The closest relation of mythology to the mental activities of man 
is of course on the religious side. The study of primitive religious 
beliefs has resolved itself of late years into an inspection of animism 
and its manifestations. The extent to which the conceptions in- 
cluded under that convenient term permeate the entire life of the 
savage is now apparent to every one. Shamanistic practices and 
puberty ceremonies, warfare and hunting, even arts and industries, 
all exhibit their close dependence upon the esoteric beliefs of the 
primitive agents. 

As a matter of course the investigation has become widely ex- 
tended, and many special problems have emerged in the process. 
Of these, one of the most interesting is the analysis of the so-called 
“manitou” beliefs of the North American Indians. “The Great 
Spirit” and kindred terms are familiar to us from childhood, and the 
misconception which they express is so firmly seated in the popular 
mind that it seems impossible to disturb it. The fundamental con- 
cept of an all-pervading “mystery,” of “manitou” rather than @ 
manitou, of a superhuman energy partaken of by an indefinite num- 
ber of individuals, living and mythical, is, however, fairly well under- 
stood by ethnologists. That, except possibly in special instances, 
there is not and never has been among the Indians a belief in a 
Supreme Being is now almost certain. It is, of course, a point of 
fundamental importance in the analysis of Indian psychology, and 
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its implications reach far beyond the limits of that race. To this 
conclusion mythology has of necessity been the chief contributor. 
Special inquiries have shed their light, but without the myths the 
native attitude must have remained forever unintelligible. Surely 
the case is clear. To ethnology, mythology and folk-lore are not 
merely useful; they are essential. The only justification for men- 
tioning our claims is that our credentials are so often demanded, and 
that too by our chief beneficiaries. 

With psychology the relations are as close or closer, if perhaps . 
less easily defined. The tendency of modern psychology is to con- 
centrate itself particularly upon the experimental investigation of 
relatively simple reactions. With this, possibly, we have nothing to 
do. The experimental method, however, is only a means to the 
analysis of more complex reactions and mental habits. Its results 
must always be interpreted in the light of a wider range of view. 

In the racial psychology of the day the vexed problem is that of 
the relative mental capacities of men at different points in the scale 
of culture. That civilization is not necessarily a gauge of mental 
evolution has long been suspected and often asserted. The contrary 
is the popular view, and as usual, has innumerable positive and un- 
reasoning adherents. Dogmatism has run riot and both sides in the 
controversy have offended against scientific conservatism. The so- 
cial and political implications of the question are so marked that it 
is kept constantly in the focus of public attention. The anatomical 
development of the brain is cited by both sides with the utmost confi- 
dence in its support of their respective views, and the mere fact that 
such evidence is thoroughly negative is, apparently, a matter of no 
importance. Had we infinitely more anatomical data at our disposal 
than we have, the relation between cerebral structure and mental 
phenomena is so uncertain as to afford no ground for inference. 
Such evidence might be suggestive, it is true, but there is no doubt 
that to-day the battle-ground must be in the psychological field. A 
particularly able statement of this phase of the problem was pre- 
sented in the presidential address before this Society three years ago. 
One of the points most emphasized by Professor Boas on that occa- 
sion was the importance of the contents of the mind in determining 
cultural diversity in various environments. Whether one admits or 
denies the logical inferences from the argument advanced at that 
time, the truth of the proposition that the experience of the individ- 
ual will determine, to a great extent, the action of the individual, and 
that the experience of the group will determine the action of the 
group, is obvious at a glance. Further, that in savage communities 
the collective experience is epitomized in the traditions of the com- 
munity, is also evident. It seems clear, then, that the reactions of 
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a group, their customs and beliefs, can only be interpreted in the 
light of their collective experience, and hence in the light of their 
traditions. On account of their relative exactness, the results of the 
experimental investigation of the sensory acuteness, the reactions to 
simple stimuli, and the elementary mental processes of savages are 
greatly to be desired. The attention given to these points in one of 
the best-equipped anthropological expeditions of recent years cannot 
be commended too highly. But the mind of the savage, like the 
mind of the lower animal, must always be studied in the relatively 
complex expressions which constitute practically the only available 
avenue of approach, and his mental attitude can never be understood 
without a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the body of tra- 
dition of which he is at once the heir and slave. 

To contribute to this and kindred ends is the object of our Society. 

What, then, in conclusion, should be the position of mythology 
and tradition, their contents and their study, in the scheme of scien- 
tific knowledge? Mythology is an expression of beliefs, and espe- 
cially of earlier beliefs. Tradition is an account of conditions, and 
especially of earlier conditions. The inference is plain. Often 
inaccurate and untrustworthy, but always significant and suggestive, 
a knowledge of mythology and tradition is indispensable to both eth- 
nology and psychology. To constitute an essential feature in the 
elaboration of those inseparable sciences is, I conceive, the function 
of our field. Let us make no claim to stand as the representatives 
of an independent science. Until our methods and our material 
become more definite such action would be unwarranted. I have 
deprecated the attitude of many of our colleagues in cognate branches. 
This is not a matter of transcendent importance. Recognition is 
always desirable, but efficiency is first to be sought. With its attain- 
ment recognition will follow as an inevitable consequence. Our im- 
mediate task lies within our own borders. Our energies should be 
bent upon the increase of our own competency. Better preparation 
is the crying need, and it is a source of gratification to all who have 
the interests of this Society and its aims at heart that the signs of 
the times indicate the approach of a new era in the pursuit of our 


common interests. 
Livingston Farrand. 
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SOME SHAMANS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA! 


Preruaps the most striking feature of California from the stand- 
point of an ethnologist is the great diversity which is everywhere 
apparent. The following brief notes on the shamans of three of the 
stocks of the northern part of the State are offered merely as an out- 
line of the beliefs of these tribes, with the intention of showing to 
what an extent the diversity so characteristic of the State appears in 
this single feature of their culture. The three stocks considered are 
the Shasta, the Hat Creek and Achomawi, and the Maidu. 

Among the Shasta, the beginning of a shaman, the commence- 
ment of his career, is in a dream or dreams. It is said that a man 
suddenly begins to dream frequently that he is on the edge of some 
high cliff, or on the top of a tall tree, and is about to fall, when sud- 
denly he awakes. Or the dream may be of being on the bank of a 
river, in which the man is about to drown, when he awakes with a 
sudden shock. Both men and women may have such dreams, and 
the dreams are a sign that the person is to become a doctor. So 
soon as dreams of this sort occur, the person at once begins to exer- 
cise care in eating, restricting the diet to vegetable foods, and being 
careful not to smell meat or fat cooking. They also paint their faces 
and bodies ceremonially. After the dreams have continued for some 
time, the person suddenly falls over in a swoon (“dies’’), while en- 
gaged at some every-day duty. In this swoon, the person about to 
become a doctor sees what is known as an “ Axeki” (Pain). The 
Axeki are small in stature, but otherwise like men, and carry a bow 
and arrow. The Axeki talks to the person, sings to him, and he or 
she must answer, repeating the song sung. Should any one fail to 
answer or repeat the song, the Axeki shoots and kills him. The 
song being repeated, however, the Axeki declares that he will be the 
friend of the person, and then tells him his name and where he lives. 
This dwelling-place is usually in some large rock or mountain. 

The novice, on recovering from the swoon, must dance for five 
nights. In the course of this dance the novice performs several 
tricks to show his power, and is swung over the fire by those who 
are in attendance at the dance. During the whole period of the 
dance the Axeki is supposed to be present, visible only to the novice 
however. Throughout the period the Axeki directs the novice in 
his actions. When he first appears to the novice, the Axeki gives 
him a “pain,” This “pain” is a small needle-like object, about 

1 Read at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, and pub- 
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three inches long, and appearing, it is said, like ice. Toward the 
end of the five nights’ dance, the new doctor exhibits this object. 
He is supposed to keep it in his own body much of the time, but it 
can always be produced at will. When a shaman is angry with any 
one, he throws a “ pain” at them, and thus causes sickness. A doc- 
tor may have many such “ pains,” as he may see a number of differ- 
ent Axeki at different times, and secure a “pain” from each one. 
Doctors generally begin their dreams and dancing early in the 
winter, as it is then that the Axeki are always about the camp. 

There are a large number of these Axeki. Every rock and cliff, 
every mountain has one in it. Their nature is apparently evil, for 
they are always trying to injure people by shooting a “pain” into 
them. The doctors were the only persons who could extract 
“pain.” It is not sucked out, but is seized in the hand, and pulled 
‘ out. Once having extracted it, the shaman places his hands in a bas- 
ket of water. After a while, the thing is placed in a mussel-shell, 
pitch is put over it, and another shell put on as a cover. The whole 
is then put in the fire. Should it be supposed that the “pain” was 
sent by some other doctor in spite, then the “pain” is sent back to 
the sender, and told to kill him. The “pains” after being extracted 
can talk, and always call the shaman “father.” He speaks to them 
as “son.” They tell him who sent them. When a doctor dies, all 
the “pains” he has fly back to the Axekis who have given them to 
him. 

Among the Achomawi and Hat Creek Indians, the method of 
acquiring doctorhood is somewhat different. Here it is connected 
with a period of fasting, bathing, and prayer, which is part of the life 
of every young man. Immediately after the ceremonial ear-piercing, 
the youth runs away into the mountains, and lives for some days 
alone, bathing frequently in remote mountain lakes. He sleeps little, 
builds big fires, and piles up rocks in heaps, or places them on the 
tops of larger stones. In the course of this period of fasting he 
sees a vision, or dreams a dream. He never tells this to any one, 
and the spirit coming to him in his dream is his guide and helper 
through life. When he returns from his vigil, he has to observe 
many regulations in diet. Although all youths go thus to the moun- 
tains for their time of fasting, not all by any means see visions, or 
dream dreams. Most of those people who do become shamans, and 
no one may become a doctor without having had such dreams or 
visions. 

Some time after his return he goes out into the woods, and tries 
to find a “ QaQu.” This is a bunch of feathers, described as like a 
small feather-duster. They are found growing singly in remote 
spots. When the novice finds a “QaQu,” he endeavors to pick it, 
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but cannot pull it up, as when he pulls, the whole earth comes up 
with the “QaQu.” He leaves this, and looks for another, which he 
succeeds in pulling up. When uprooted, the “ QaQu”’ drips blood 
continually. In doctoring a patient, if the case be serious, the sha- 
man goes out and finds a “ QaQu,” and holds it while dancing near 
the patient, also using it as an aspergill, to sprinkle the sufferer 
with water. The “QaQu” talk to the doctors, and tell them in 
what part of the body the “pain” is. When he knows this, the 
doctor sucks out the “pain.” The “pain”’ is a small black thing, 
like a bit of horse-hair. When removed, the doctor shows the 
“pain” to the patient and to others, then he chews it up, and swal- 
lows it, or else spits it out into a small hole dug in the ground, 
which is then filled up again, and stamped down hard. The “ pains” 
were obtained from the “QaQu” by doctors who wished to injure 
any one, and were then snapped toward the victim. The “pain” 
flew very fast toward the person, who, when the “pain” struck him, 
felt as if a wood-tick had bitten him on the back of the neck. The 
“pain” always struck at that spot, it is said, and then crawled up 
under the hair to the crown of the head, and there bided its time, till 
the period set by the doctor had elapsed. Then the “pain” entered 
the man’s head, and travelled to the portion of the body to which the 
doctor had sent it. The doctor who sends a “pain” knows when 
the victim dies. As soon as this takes place, he goes at once into 
the woods, finds an old stump, and places on this a skin and a cap, 
and addresses it as a person. He then begins to talk to the “ pain,” 
now free from its victim, and returning to him who sent it. He 
soothes and pacifies the “ pain,” for, after killing a person a “ pain” is 
always very bloodthirsty. The “ pain” returns flying rapidly through 
the air, and strikes the stump which has been dressed up, thinking 
it is the doctor, for the “pain” always tries to kill the doctor who 
sent it, when it returns. Once the “pain” has struck the stump, 
the doctor catches it, and quiets and soothes it. It is only by these 
means that the doctor escapes being killed by the returning “ pain.” 
Sometimes the doctor who extracts a “pain” from a patient gives 
it back to the one who sent it. The latter then thanks him, and 
keeps the “pain” carefully in a hollow bone, stuffed with yellow- 
hammer feathers. If it was found out that a doctor had shot a 
“pain” into some one, then the doctor was sought out and killed by 
the family of the injured man, or by the man himself if he recovered. 
If a doctor failed to cure a number of cases in succession, he was 
always killed. As a rule, doctors were more often men than women, 
but women doctors have in some cases acquired a great reputation. 

Of the Maidu, only that portion living in the Sierra in the north- 
ern part of the Maidu territory are here referred to. These show 
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again different customs. Here a doctor’s position is almost always 
hereditary, and should a shaman have a number of children, all, men 
and women, become doctors after his death. Each doctor has a 
number of guardian spirits, and his children inherit these spirits, 
although they always acquire other new ones in addition. Soon 
after a shaman’s death, his children begin to dream, seeing spirits 
and animals of different sorts. The person dreaming in this way 
becomes ill, and the dreams come more and more frequently. The 
man must answer these spirits, must talk to them, pay them beads 
and food and tobacco, or else they will turn on him and kill him. 
The guardian spirits of a person are always angry when the person 
dies, and some other person inherits them. So soon, therefore, as a 
person is in this state, his friends and family call a festival in his 
honor, to which several old doctors are asked. They come, sing and 
dance, try to aid him in pacifying the many spirits that trouble him, 
and make offerings for him of beads, food, and tobacco. The man 
himself must also sing and dance, not for a few nights only, but 
every other night, perhaps all winter. After one or two winters 
spent thus in dancing and singing, the man has pacified the spirits, 
and begins to doctor people. 

Should a person, whose parents had not been shamans, desire to 
become a doctor, he can do so. To become one, he must go off by 
himself into the mountains, fast, build fires, swim in lonely lakes, 
and make frequent offerings of beads and food, and also of blood 
drawn from his ears. These offerings are made at spots known to 
be the dwelling-place of spirits. After some time he begins to have 
dreams and visions, seeing the spirits to whom he has made offer- 
ings. He then returns to his village, and begins to dream regularly 
as do those who inherit their father’s spirits. Subsequently he has 
to go through the whole series of ceremonies and dances that the 
hereditary doctors do. 

Doctors throw “ pains” at people. The “ pains” are like bits of 
sharpened bone or ice. Sometimes, however, they are like little 
lizards, frogs, mice, etc. When a “ pain” has been thrown at a per- 
son, the only way to recover health is to have a doctor suck out the 
“pain.” When the doctor gets it out, it talks to him, and calls him 
“father.” It tells him who sent it. The doctor then either makes 
it disappear by rubbing it between his hands, or else buries it. The 
doctors get these “ pains” from the spirits they meet far away in the 
mountains, or who come to them in dreams. The “pains” must be 
kept very carefully, and are usually secreted in some hollow log, far 
from the village. There were women doctors, but the men were 
more powerful, and far more important. 

These outlines of the beliefs held in regard to shamans and the 
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cure and cause of disease, by the three tribes mentioned, will serve 
to show the considerable differences existing in a rather small area. 
Although each of these stocks is practically in contact with one of 
the others, there are many rather interesting differences. The 
strongly hereditary character of the shaman among this portion of 
the Maidu is noteworthy, together with the inheritance of the guard- 
ian spirits. On the other hand, the Hat Creek and Achomawi 
method of acquiring the position of doctor is suggestive of the usual. 
method among tribes to the North and East of gaining a personal 
totem. Even within single stocks, as for example, the Maidu, the 
differences are almost as great as we find in this case between the 
three different stocks; and all the surrounding stocks again show 
equal or even greater differences than those noted here. The diver- 
sity which has been shown to be characteristic for the State in other 
features is thus seen to be present here as well, and offers a most 
fruitful field for study and comparison. 


Roland B. Dixon. 
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RACE-CHARACTER AND LOCAL COLOR IN PROVERBS. 


Tue data here presented are from Wullschlagel’s ‘“‘ Deutsch-Neger- 
englisches Wérterbuch” (Lobau, 1856) and Bowen’s “ Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Yoruba Language,” published by the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1858. A few proverbs from other sources are cited 
where apposite. The Yoruba and Negro-English proverbs are set 
off against certain standards in English, so that the curious and in- 
teresting variations which often occur may be the more readily 
appreciated. 

1. Appearances are deceitful. Corresponding to our “ all that glit- 
ters is not gold,” we have: 

Negro-English : All teeth-showing is not laughter. Not every one 
who carries a long knife is a cook. The parrot has fine feathers, but 
he does n't go to the dance. The rain does n’t fall [from the clouds] 
as black as it looks. 

Yoruba: The okun has 200 hands and 200 feet, and yet acts 
gently. 

Negro-English. When you hear the monkey on the tree calling 
kitiko, kitiko, he does n’t cry because he’s merry, but because he’s 
hungry. 

Tsimshian Indian: A deer, though toothless, may accomplish 
something. 

The negroes seem to be well provided with variants of the idea 
expressed in these proverbs. 

2. Night equalizes. To English and French “ by night all cats are 
gray’ and its American variant “all ’coons look alike to me,” cor- 
responds to Negro-English: By night the negro eats cowskin. 

3. Is thy servant a dog? This ideais conveyed by Negro-English : 
I am black, but I don’t sleep in smoke. The gnat is small, to be 
sure, but she is not the servant of the cow. 

4. Much cry, little wool. Corresponding proverbs are the Negro- 
English : The lump-fish has a big mouth but a narrow throat. When 
you kill the wild song-birds, you find little fat on them. 

5. Barking dogs do not bite. An interesting correspondent is the 
Yoruba: Much gesticulation does not prove manliness. 

6. Half a loaf is better than no bread. The Yoruba and Negro- 
English correspondents are wide apart. Yoruba: He who cannot 
build a house builds a shed. Negro-English: Half an egg is better 
than the shell. 

7. When the devil was sick, etc. In Yoruba we find: When fam- 
ine is sharp the cricket is fat; when famine is relieved the cricket 
is poor. The meaning of this proverb is that in time of famine the 
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cricket is eaten by the negroes just as if he were a fat and juicy 
morsel, but when scarcity of food is past, it is looked upon again as 
poor and unfit to eat. 

8. Lay by something for a rainy day. Quite characteristic is the 
Tsimshian Indian : What will you eat when the snow is on the north 
side of the tree? 

g. The young birds twitter as the old birds sing. The Negro-Eng- 
lish correspondent is: The she-goat brings no sheep into the world. 

10. The first step counts. For this we find Yoruba: The stirrup 
is father of the saddle. , 

11. Might is right. Very expressive is Negro-English: The cock- 
roach has no rights in the heron’s beak. 

12. The race is not always to the swift. The Yoruba say: Ajé 
(god of money) often passes by the first caravan that arrives, and 
loads the last with blessings. 

13. They also serve who only stand and wait. We findin Yoruba: 
The aro (a sort of apple) is porter at the gate of the gods. 

14. [t never rains, but it pours. A curious Negro-English corre- 
spondent is: The papaja-tree wept for children; now it has them up 
to the neck. The reference is to the way the fruit grow right up to 
the top. 

15. There is a tide in the affairs of men, etc. The Yoruba have a 
beautiful turn of this saying: The dawn comes twice to no man. 

16. /t’s an ill wind blows no one any good. Corresponding in 
Negro-English we have : When the horse is dead, the cow gets fat. 

17. Zo some fortune comes without asking. Curiously expressive 
is Negro-English: The dog chews no orange-toothpicks, yet his 
teeth are white. 

18. Rome wasn't built in a day. To this saying corresponds 
Negro-English: The little pig says: Mama, how happens it that 
you have so long a nose? 

19. How could I help it? For this idea we find Negro-English: 
My laughter is not to blame for the wasp’s body being nearly cut in 
two. My laughter is not to blame for the howling monkey having a 
beard. My laughter is not to blame that the rabbit has no tail. 

20. Locking the stable after the horse ts stolen. Expressive cor- 
respondents occur in Negro-English : Set the net after the fish have 
gone by. After the cow’s hunger has passed away, you stuff her 
mouth with banana-peelings. 

21. You must get up early to catch me. Of a peculiar turn is the 
Negro-English: I am the bird ; before the tree cracks to fall down, 
I have already flown away. 

22. When the cat’s away, the mice will play. Just as expressive 
are Negro-English: When the cat was dead, the rat made a drum of 
its skin. When the tiger is dead, the stag dances on his grave. 
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23. lt is easy to kick a dead lion. The corresponding saying in 
Negro-English is : When the fire is out, the negro-children play with 
the ashes. 

24. There is something to be said on both sides. For this we find 
Negro-English: There are wild animals, but wild hunters, too. 
Yoruba: A one-sided story is always right. The Yoruba also ex- 
press the proverb in the following terms: The partridge argued con- 
cerning the bird-snare of cloth, why did the farmer bring cloth to 
the farm? He replied to the partridge, We are accustomed to take 
our overclothes to the farm [the laborers left their wrappers in the 
grass, while at work]. 

25. One hand helps the other. Say the Yoruba: If the farm were 
not hard to cultivate, the smith would not make hoes to sell. 

26. One cannot serve two masters. The corresponding saying in 
Negro-English is: The dog has four legs, but he does not run on 
four roads. 

27. Neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring. In Yoruba we find: 
The ajao is neither rat nor bird. 

28. Nothing new under the sun. Diverse but very expressive are 
Negro-English: What the fox found out, the ‘possum knew long ago. 
What the ebb takes out, the flood brings in. 

29. There are more things in heaven and earth, etc. A curious 
variant is the Yoruba: The mockingbird says: I sing 200 songs in 
the morning, 200 at noon, and 200 in the afternoon, and yet I sing 
many frolicsome notes for my own amusement. 

30. Zo throw a sprat to catch a mackerel. We find in Negro-Eng- 
lish : You will throw the lemon away to get an orange. 

31. The fox said that the grapes were sour. This idea is well ex- 
pressed in Negro-English: If you don’t know how to dance, you say 
that the drum (music) is bad. When the monkey can get no ripe 
bananas, he says they are sour. 

32. A good excuse is never wanting. We find in Negro-English : 
The stag said: I am not afraid of the dog, but his loud barking sets 
me torunning. The mosquito says: Yes, I’dlike to dance, but the 
wind is too strong. 

33. Learn by experience. Quite peculiar is Negro-English: If you 
don't live in the house, you don’t know when it leaks. 

34. Men despise what they do not understand. This is well ren- 
dered by Yoruba: One who does not know the oriole says the oriole 
is noisy. 

35. Shoemaker, stick to thy last. In Yoruba we find: No one 
should ask the fish of what happens on the land, nor the rat of what 
happens in the water. 

36. Killing the goose that laid the golden egg. The Yoruba have 
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an interesting correspondent: The covetous man, not content with 
gathering the fruit of the tree, took an axe and cut it down. 

37. Enough ts as good as a feast. In Negro-English we find; 
He would sell a gnat and say it was a cow. 

38. Zo put the cart before the horse. The Negro-English variant 
is: To strike the drum below. 

39. Penny-wise, poundfoolish. In Yoruba we find: He runs into 
debt who cuts up a pigeon to sell by retail. 

40. No rose but has its thorn. The corresponding saying in Ne- 
gro-English is: If you want roasted bananas, you must burn your 
fingers first. 

41. Physician, heal thyself. In Negro-English we find: If the 
she-goat had known medicine, her knee would not be black. 

42. A bird in the hand, etc. The proverb corresponding in Negro- 
English values the first bird much more highly: A bird in the hand 
is worth twenty in the bush. 

43. People in glass houses should n't throw stones. In Negro-Eng- 
lish we find: The man says the ghost bothers him, one the ghost 
says the man bothers him. 

44. Cut your suit according to your cloth. The cormapaniiea say- 
ing in Yoruba is: He is a fool who cannot lift an ant and yet tries 
to lift an elephant 

45. To kick away the ladder by which one rose. In Yoruba we 
find : The marsh stands aloof, as if it were not akin to the stream. 


Alexander F. Chamberlain. 
CLARK UNIVERSITY, WORCESTER, MASs. 
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A GHOST-DANCE IN CALIFORNIA. 


DurinG ethnological researches conducted on behalf of the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the University of California, among 
the Yurok and Karok Indians of the lower Klamath river, the writer 
learned of the existence of a ghost-dance in this region about thirty 
years ago. 

The information obtained from the Karok, who live along the Kla- 
math river from Happy Camp down to Orleans, is as follows: The 
dance was made in order that the dead might return. It originated 
in the east. The Karok obtained it from the Shasta) In Karok 
territory it was first held at Happy Camp. Then the lower Karok 
went up to Happy Camp, learned the dance, and brought it back 
with them. Thus it was made at Katimin and Amaikyara, two 
villages near the mouth of the Salmon river. The dance was not 
prescribed to any particular spot, as are the native dances, but could 
be made anywhere. The participants danced in a circle. They 
painted red. They wore various regalia regularly used in the native 
dances. It was a woman who going to Happy Camp and seeing the 
dance there, learned it and instituted it at Amaikyara. She was in 
the centre ; the people danced around her in a ring. She told them 
to look down, not up. Before long a number of the participants 
would lose their senses. After the dance had been made for some 
time, people began to dream of the dead. Many Yurok came up 
from the lower river, some from as far as the mouth. They brought 
their woodpecker-head regalia and other ceremonial paraphernalia. 
They were, however, told that when the dead came back these valua- 
bles would disappear. After a time the Yurok grew tired and went 
home. Of the neighboring tribes besides the Yurok, the Athabascan 
Tolowa of Smith river took up the dance, but the Athabascan Hupa 
of Trinity river did not. 

The Yurok, who live on the Klamath from Weitchpec down to 
the mouth, gave the following information: The dance came from 
the Shasta of Scott river. Then it was made by the Karok at 
Happy Camp. From there it was brought both down the river to 
Amaikyara, and across the mountains to the Tolowa on the coast. 
From the Tolowa it came to the Yurok in the following way: An 
old Tolowa living at a place called Burnt Ranch, between Crescent 
City and Smith river, started the movement. From him his nephew, 
a Yurok living at Staawin, ten miles up the Klamath from the mouth, 
learned to dream. At first the ceremony among the Yurok was 
directed by the old Tolowa; after he went back, by his Yurok 
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nephew. The dance was made at Kootep, a village near Klamath. 
The site was then uninhabited, the houses having been destroyed by 
a flood some years before. The dance was brought to this place the 
summer after the Karok began to make it. There was talk of making 
the dance also at Weitchpec, the Yurok settlement farthest up the 
river, and nearest the Hupa. The two prophets said that the dead 
of Weitchpec would not return if the dance were not held there. 
The dance was, however, not made at Weitchpec. 

The dancers stood in concentric circles, which revolved alternately 
in opposite directions. There are said sometimes to have been ten 
such circles. On one occasion the dance was held indoors, and there 
were two circles. The old prophet, and later his nephew, made 
medicine in a separate house. [This is a feature found in many cere- 
monies of the Yurok and Karok.] Men, women, and children took 
part in the dances. Sometimes they danced in the morning. Then 
they would eat their first meal when it was nearly noon, for it was 
forbidden to eat before dancing. [Similar regulations are common _ 
Yurok ceremonial observances.] Later in the day the dancing would 
begin again, and continue into the night. Sometimes they danced 
all night. 

The prophets dreamed of the dead, and then told their dreams to 
the people. They announced that the dead would return if the dance 
were made. They said that the world would turn over andend. As 
to the fate of the living, the doctrine varied. Once it was said that all 
would perish, again that all would live, and at other times that only 
those who made the dance and obeyed its regulations would live. 
Valuables kept secreted would be lost: obsidian would turn into 
common stone, dentalium shells into sticks. But if valuables were 
exposed during the dance, they would remain unaltered. Therefore 
the dancers held trays on which lay their dentalia, and one man 
who possessed a very large obsidian implement put it into a baby- 
basket and carried it in the dance. The people also pretended to 
gamble for woodpecker-head ornaments and other valuables; but 
when they had played, each took his own again, All dogs were killed. 

Those who disbelieved were told that they would turn to rock. 
Men and women were ordered to bathe together without shame, and 
did so. Sexual intercourse was forbidden. Those who disobeyed 
would find their genitalia turned to sticks or stone. Once one of the 
prophets said that all the acorns that had been stored in the house 
in which he made medicine had disappeared, the dead having come 
and eaten them; again that the dead had announced that they 
would come the next day. On another occasion the prophet di- 
rected all the wood on the graves of the dead, and the inclosures 
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surrounding the graves, to be taken away, tied in bundles, and car- 
ried into the hills. This was done. Such is the account given 
by the Yurok. 

Indians who now have acult children declare that at the time of 
the dance they were not yet married. Others, who are above forty, 
say that they saw it as children. This would point to a period about 
thirty years ago. A white informant states that the dance took place 
not long before the Modoc war of 1872-73; in the successful resist- 
ance of the Modocs to the whites, the Indians of the lower Klamath 
saw proof of their new beliefs. Stephen Powers! mentions the excite- 
ment as raging “all over Northern California, especially among the 
Yurok, Karok, and Shasta,” in 1871 and 1872, “until the Modoc war 
broke out, in November, 1872, when it gradually subsided.” He de- 
scribes some of the characteristic features of the movement, such as 
the belief that the dead would return, that dancing would bring them 
back, and the dancing in a circle. He states further that the Indians 
believed that their dead would sweep the whites from the earth, and 
that at Scott’s Bar the dancing took place about two upright poles 
painted spirally red and black, with handkerchiefs at the top, the 
dancers’ bodies being “ painted in like manner.” Powers, however, 
attributes the entire movement to the legal execution of a Karok at 
Orleans in 1871, of which event he gives a circumstantial story. 
There is no reason for this belief of the origin of the movement. It 
seems almost certain that the dance spread to the Shasta, and thence 
to the tribes of the lower Klamath, from the Paiutes of Nevada, 
among whom, according to Mooney,” there existed, somewhere be- 
tween 1869 and 1872 a belief and a dance very similar to those 
established among the same tribe nearly twenty years later by Wo- 
voka, from whom the well-known ghost-dance movement of a dozen 
years ago took its origin. Of this later much more widely-spread 
movement the Karok and Yurok seem to be ignorant. 

The exact territorial limits of this early ghost-dance in California 
are uncertain. The Shasta, Karok, Tolowa, and Yurok practised 
the dance. According to the white informant quoted before, the 
Yurok of Big Lagoon, on the coast thirty miles south of the mouth 
of the Klamath, held the dance in that neighborhood. The Hupa 
are said not to have made it, and it seems probable that among none 
of the tribes farther south did the movement obtain a foothold. 

The fundamental feature of this movement was the belief in the 
return of the dead. In this, as in many of its other characteristics, 
both of doctrine and of observance, it agrees closely with the later 


1 “ Tribes of California,” Contr. NV. A. Ethn., vol. iii. p. 42. 
? “The Ghost-Dance Religion,” Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn., vol. xiv. p. 701. 
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ghost-dance. Several peculiarities are due to the specialized Karok- 
Yurok-Hupa culture. It is somewhat remarkable that none of the 
information, except that obtained from whites, contains reference to 
any difference or opposition between Indians and whites or the old 
life and the new, since such a contrasting is mentioned as part of 
the doctrines of the Paiute movement of 1870, and is at the root of 
the beliefs underlying the ghost-dance. 


A. L. Kroeber. 
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ITEMS OF FOLK-LORE FROM BAHAMA NEGROES. 


Tue negroes of Bahama are mixed as regards origin, but their tales 
are substantially the same, though found in different versions. The 
Congo people, of whom some aged persons were born in Africa, are re- 
garded by negro natives as the scum of society, and their old women 
enjoy the reputation of being witches, or “ hags,” as they are called. 
Having freely mixed and conversed with these, I found them inof- 
fensive old women, from eighty to one hundred years of age, who 
seem to be quite ignorant of their repute as “ bloodsuckers ;”’ accord- 
ing to common belief, these are known as follows : — 

When a hag enters your house, she always sheds her skin. When 
you first see her, she appears like the flame of a candle floating about ; 
in some way, she puts you to sleep, and resumes her body (but with- 
out the skin); she then lies on you, and sucks away every drop of 
blood that God has put in you. 

Hags are generally in search of good-looking babies or women, and 
if they cannot succeed in sucking your blood, they will disfigure you 
in one manner or another. 

If, as you pass by, you see an old woman looking at you steadfastly, 
she is certainly a hag; get quickly out of the way, or you will swell 
up like a barrel, and will burst before getting home. 

Protection against hags may be obtained by the following methods : 

If you think you are “hagged,” say nothing, but eat assafcetida. 
Keep some about your clothes, and rub yourself with bluing. Then 
they can’t do you any mischief. 

If you cannot sleep, it is a sign that hags are about ; take a pair of 
scissors, make the sign of the cross on the basket-head of your bed 
(on the bolster), and the hag will let you alone. 

If you think you are hagged, get quickly some of your water into 
a bottle (there are differences as to the proper size, form, and color ; 
the majority advocate a wide-mouthed black bottle) ; don’t spill one 
drop ; put in also some guinea pepper, several new needles and pins 
—not more than six of each —and cork it tight ; this will give you 
power over the hag, and keep her from making water. The first 
person you will see in the morning will be your hag, who will beg 
of you bread, or something else, just to make you talk; if you do 
talk, you will loosen her, and she will be free ; otherwise, if you keep 
your mouth shut, and wish to make her suffer, she will be obliged to 
come to you, until you speak to her and free her from the spell. If 
you mean to kill her, never speak a word to her, and after a while 
her bladder will burst, and she will die. If you prefer to kill her in 
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another way, throw the corked bottle into the sea, and she will go 
and drown herself. 

There is another way to catch a hag. If you think you are being 
hagged, take a pint of benne seed (as small as mustard seed) and 
guinea corn (also a small seed) ; spill it all in the four corners of your 
house ; that will catch the hag, as she cannot leave the house before 
she has picked up all the seeds, one by one, during the night. In 
the morning you will see her in her raw body, the skin being away ; 
she will be so ashamed that afterwards she will never come near 
you, 

Follow certain miscellaneous superstitions : — 

To cure moles, tie the mole up with a horsehair, and let it remain 
until the hair has consumed the mole, which will drop off. 

For severe cold, drink the water of one of your family, of the op- 
posite sex, mixed with the juice of wild oranges; this will cut the 
cold like a knife. 

For nervous headache, get the water of some person of your 
family, of the opposite sex always; soak the “mole” (top) of your 
head, tie it up in a bandana handkerchief, and you will get a sweet 
sleep. 

For severe headache, tie two live frogs, one on each temple, with 
a cloth (don’t let them die on you); when you release them, they 
will be weak and die, and your headache is gone. 

To help in cutting a baby’s teeth. Tie rats’ teeth in a bag of 
black cloth, hang it on the baby’s neck, and it will cut its teeth be- 
fore you are aware. 

To strengthen babies’ backs (i. e. kidneys) and keep them from 
wetting their beds, give them roasted rats, or rats’ broth. 

To test gold, rub the coin hard against the wool of the head, and 
smell it; if it gives no smell it is gold, if otherwise, brass. 

If you call on the name of a dead person whom you have not known, 
and happen to suffer from a sore eye or a sore foot (the usual com- 
plaint here), your eye will get sorer and your foot will swell and 
give you pain; but as the dead body rots away in the grave you get 
easier, and when it is wholly wasted you cease to suffer and the sore 
is gone. 

To cure a drunken husband, take a piece of your undershirt, wet 
it, tie it across his head, jump over his head three times, and shake 
your skirts at him; he will say: “My dear, I feel better,” and will 
drink no more. 

If you have a bad wife, get some new needles and new pins, and a 
clean handkerchief ; pin the needles and pins crossways on the hand- 
kerchief ; sew it inside her pillow, and during the night she will con- 
fess all the faults she has been committing against you. 
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Beware of “ West-Indians ;” the middle of their bodies is fish, the 
remainder is meat ; if you meet one in the “jungles” (the bushes) he 
will ask you: “ Which will you have, fish or meat?” If you say 
“ Meat,” he will let you go; if “ Fish,” he will destroy you. 

The Bahama negroes have an abject terror of Indians. It is be- 
lieved that all these have not been destroyed by the Spaniards, but 
that a remnant still lives in the midst of the forests in some of the 
larger islands. 


NAssAu, N. P. 


M. Clavel. 
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THE IGNIS FATUUS, ITS CHARACTER AND 
LEGENDARY ORIGIN. 


A TALE OF MARYLAND NEGROES AND ITS COMPARATIVE HISTORY. 


TueE legend below printed was obtained by Miss Mary Willis Mi- 
nor of Baltimore, from the recitation of a negro servant, and forms 
part of the collections of the Baltimore Folk-Lore Society, to be 
hereafter published as the Ninth Memoir of the American Folk-Lore 
Society.? 

JACK-O’-MY-LANTERN. 


Once dey wuz a man name Jack. Hewuz a mighty weeked man, 
an’ treat he wife an’ chil’en like adawg. He did n’ do nuttin’ but 
drink from mawin’ tell night, an’ ’twarn’ no use to say nuttin’ ’tall 
to ’im ‘cause he wuz jes’ ez ambitious ez a mad dawg. Well suh, 
he drink an’ he drink tell whiskey could n’ mek ’im drunk ; but et las’ 
hit bu’n im up inside ; an’ den de Debble come fur ’im. When Jack 
see de Debble, he wuz so skeart he leettle mo’n er drapt in de flo’. 
Den he bague de Debble to let ’im off jes’ a leetle while, but de Deb- 
ble say, — 

“Naw Jack, I ain’ gwine wait no longer ; my wife, Abbie Sheens, 
is speckin’ yo’.” 

So de Debble start off pretty bris’ an’ Jack wuz ’bleeged to foller, 
tell dey come to a grog shop. 

“Mr. Debble,” said Jack, “ don’ yo’ wan’ a drink?” 

“Well,” said de Debble, “I b’leeve I does, but I ain’ got no small 
change ; we don’ keep no change down dyah.” 

“Tell yo’ wotcher do, Mr. Debble,” said Jack. “I got one ten 
cent en my pocket ; yo’ change yo’sef inter nurr ten cent, an’ we kin 
git two drinks, an’ den yo’ kin change yo’sef back agin.” 

So de Debble change hisse’f inter a ten cent, an’ Jack pick ’im up; 
but stid o’ gwine in de grog shop, Jack clap de ten cent in he pocket- 
book dat he had n’t took outen he pocket befo’, ’cause he did n’ wan’ 
de Debble to see dat de ketch wuz in de shape ob across. He shet 
it tight, an’ dyah he had de Debble, an’ ’twarn’ no use fur ’im to 
struggle, ‘cause he could n’ git by dat cross. Well suh; fus’ he swar 
and threat’n Jack wid what he wuz gwine do to ’im, an’ den he be- 
gun to bague, but Jack jes’ tu’n roun’ an’ start to go home. Den 
de Debble say, — 

“ Jack, ef yo'll lemme out o’ hyah, I’ll let yo’ off fur a whole year, 
I will, fur trufe. Lemme go Jack, ’cause Abbie Sheens is too lazy 

1 In regard to the dialect, I give the spelling as communicated by Miss Anne 
W. Whitney, Secretary of the Baltimore Society. 
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to put de bresh on de fire, an’ hit ’Il all go black out ef I ain’ dyah 
fo’ long, to ten’ to it.” 

Den Jack say ter hisse’f, “I gret mine to let ’im go, ’cause in a 
whole year I kin ‘pent and git ‘ligion an’ git shet on ‘im dat er 
way.” 

Den he say, “Mr. Debble, I'll letcher out ef yo’ ’clar fo’ gracious 
yo’ won’ come after me fur twel munt.” 

Den de Debble promise befo’ Jack undo de clasp, an’ by de time 
Jack got he pocket-book open he wuz gone. Den Jack say to hisse’f, 
“Well, now I gwine to ’pent an’ git ‘ligion sho’; but ’t ain’ no use 
bein’ in no hurry ; de las’ six munt will be plenty o’ time. Whar 
dat ten cent? Hyah’t is. I gwine git mea drink.’’ When de six 
munt wuz gone, Jack ‘lowed one munt would be time ’nuff to ’pent, 
and when de las’ munt come, Jack say he gwine hab one mo’ spree, 
an’ den he would have a week er ten days lef’ an’ dat wuz plenty o’ 
time, ‘cause he done hearn o’ folks ’penting on dey death bade. Den 
he went on a spree fo’ sho’, an’ when de las’ week come, Jack had 
‘lirium trimblins, an’ de fus’ ting he knowed dyah wuz de Debble at 
de do’, an’ Jack had to git outen he bade and go ’long wid 'im. Af- 
ter a while dey pas a tree full o’ gret big red apples. 

“ Don’ yo’ wan’ some apples, Mr. Debble ?” said Jack. 

“ Yo’ kin git some ef yo’ wan’ em,” said de Debble, an’ he stop 
an’ look up in de tree. 

“ How yo’ speck a man wid ’lirium trimblins to climb a tree?” 
said Jack. “ Yo’ cotch hole de bough, an’ I'll push yer up in de 
crotch, an’ den yo’ kin git all yo’ wants.” 

So Jack push ‘im in de crotch, an’ de Debble ’gin to feel de ap- 
ples to git a meller one. While he wuz doin’ dat, Jack whip he knife 
outen he pocket, an’ cut a cross in de bark ob de tree, jes’ under de 
Debble, an’ de Debble holler, — 

“Tzip! Sumpi’ nurr hut me den. Wotcher doin’ down dyah, 
Jack? I gwine cut yo’ heart out.” 

But he could n’ git down while dat cross wuz dyah, an’ Jack jes’ 
sot down on de grars, an’ watch ’im ragin’ an’ swarin’ an’ cussin’. 
Jack kep’ ’im dyah all night tell twuz gret big day, an’ den de Deb- 
ble change he chune, an’ he say, — 

“Jack, lemme git down hyah an’ I'll gib yo’ nurr year.” 

“Gimme nuttin’!” said Jack, an’ stretch hisse’f out on de grars. 
Arfter a while, bout sun up, de Debble say, — 

“ Jack, cut dis ting offen hyah an’ lemme git down, an’ I'll gib 
yo’ ten year.” 

“ Naw surree,” said Jack, “TI won’ letcher git down less yo’ ’clar 
fo’ gracious dat yo’ won’ nuver come arfter me no mo’.” 

When de Debble fine Jack wuz hard ez a rock, he ‘greed, an’ 
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’clared fo’ gracious dat he wouldn’ nuver come fur Jack agin, an’ 
Jack cut de cross offen de tree, and de Debble lef’ widout a word. 
Arfter dat Jack nuver thought no mo’ ’bout ’pentin’, ‘cause he warn’ 
feared ob de Debble, an’ he did n’ wan’ to go whar dey warn’ no 
whiskey. Den he lib on tell he body war out, an’ he wuz’ bleeged 
to die. Fus’ he went to de gate o’ heaven, but de angel jes’ shake 
he hade. Den he wen’ to de gate o’ hell, but when wud come dat 
Jack wuz dyah, de Debble holler to de imps. 

“ Shet de do’ an’ don’ let dat man come in hyah ; he done treat me 
scanlous. Tell ’im to go ‘long back whar he come frum.” 

Den Jack say, — 

“ How I gwine fine my way back in de dark? Gimme a lantern.” 

Den de Debble tek a chunk outen de fire, an’ say, — 

“ Hyah, tek dis, and dontcher nuver come back hyah no mo’.” 

Den Jack tek de chunk o’ fire an’ start back, but when he come 
to a ma’sh, he done got los’, an’ he ain’ nuver fine he way out sence. 


This negro legend is of European origin ; before citing parallels, it 
will be necessary to consider the nature of the phenomenon which 
goes by the name of ignis fatuus. 

More than one writer has observed the manner in which American 
negroes have appropriated the superstition. Speaking of Jack-o’-the- 
Lantern, W. Wirt Sikes observes : “The negroes of the southern 
seaboard states of America invest the goblin with an exaggeration 
of the horrible peculiarly their own. They call it Jack-muh-lantern, 
and describe it as a hideous creature five feet in height, with goggle- 
eyes and huge mouth, its body covered with long hair, which goes 
leaping and bounding through the air like a gigantic grasshopper. 
This frightful apparition is stronger than any man and swifter than 
any horse, and compels its victims to follow it into the swamp, where 
it leaves them to die.” !_ Mary A. Owen mentions similar beliefs as 
prevalent among aged negresses in Missouri, who relate extravagant 
tales respecting “ Jacky-mi-Lantuhns” or “Wuller-Wups.” There 
is, she explains, both a “ man-jacky” and a “ woman-jacky ;” persons 
unfaithful in the marriage relation are tied by the devil in bladders 
and flung into the swamp, where they endeavor to drown the victims 
who by magical influence are compelled to follow their steps. Such 
spirits often issue from churchyards, and the notion is mingled with 
superstitious ideas answering to those concerning vampires. They 
are as tall as cottonwood trees.” 

The negro conceptions are not so peculiar as has been asserted, 


1 British Goblins, London, 1880, p. 18. 
2 Voodoo Tales, New York, 1893, c. xviii. 
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but on the contrary do not essentially differ from ideas current in 
Europe, whence they have doubtless been derived.! 

Even with persons scientifically inclined, the ignis fatuus still 
passes for an external reality. Thus the Century Dictionary defines 
the word: “A meteoric light that sometimes appears in summer 
and autumn nights, and flies in the air a little above the surface of 
the earth, chiefly in marshy places near stagnant waters, and in 
churchyards. It is generally supposed to be produced by the spon- 
taneous combustion of small jets of gas (carburetted or phosphuretted 
hydrogen) generated by the decomposition of vegetable or animal mat- 
ter. . . . Before the introduction of the general drainage of swamp- 
lands, the ignis fatuus was an ordinary phenomenon in the marshy 
districts of England.” Murray's Dictionary uses corresponding lan- 
guage, and adds: “It seems to have been formerly a common phe- 
nomenon, but is now extremely rare. When approached, the igus 
JSatuus appears to recede, and finally to vanish, sometimes reappear- 
ing in another direction. This led to the notion that it was the 
work of a mischievous sprite.” The most recent encyclopedist of 
meteorology remarks : “ Many have expressed doubts concerning the 
actuality of the phenomenon, yet the accounts of its appearance are 
so well attested that its reality must be conceded.” He gives a 
number of mentions, beginning with an elaborate account of 1807, 
but rejects chemical explanations, assuming spontaneous combustion 
of illuminating gases as out of line with correct theory. On the 
other hand, many observers, after taking all possible pains, have 
failed to satisfy themselves in regard to the existence of the gleams. 
I am not aware that phenomena of the sort have attracted attention 
in the United States; at least, in a marshy district where I spend 
much of my time I have not heard of any comment on similar 
displays. 

The truth seems to be, that the credit given to the ignis fatuus is 
in great measure owing to the imposing Latin title which gives it an 


1 In Switzerland the eyes of an irr/icht are compared to fiery bushel-baskets. 
E. L. Rochholz, Schweitzersagen aus der Aargau, 1856, ii. 84. Their size is va- 
riable, from dwarfish to gigantic ; they may be as tall as forest trees. F. Schén- 
werth, Aus der Oberpfalz, Augsburg, 1858, ii. 90. Untrue women walk after 
death ; if an adulterous man meet them, he must dance with them until he sinks 
exhausted. A. Wuttke, Deutsche Volksaberglaube, 2d ed., Berlin, 1869, p. 445. 
The motion of ignes fatuid by leaps and bounds is everywhere usual. 

2S. A. Arrhenius, Lehrbuch der kosmischen Physik, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 879-80. 
Arrhenius does not mention the observations of J. Allies, who succeeded in finding 
the ignes fatut, which he describes as rising several feet and falling to earth, as 
moving horizontally like the flights of the green woodpecker, being bluer than a 
candle, and some as large as Sirius. On the Jgnis-Fatuus, or Will-o'-the-wisp, 
and the Fairies, London, 1839. 
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air of verisimilitude. Whatever illuminations may occasionally be 
perceived, and whether these be electrical or chemical, those ac- 
credited by folk-lore are not referable to actual occurrences, but are 
either purely imaginary, or else fanciful interpretations of every-day 
happenings. 

This proposition becomes clear, when the belief is taken in con- 
nection with kindred opinions in which similar lights play a part. 
These are divisible into several categories. First may be mentioned 
the so-called “ corpse-candles,” supposed to precede and prognosticate 
a death. If luminous appearances of the sort issue from the room 
of a sick person, and are seen to enter the churchyard, it is taken 
for granted that the illness will be fatal, and that the sufferer will 
shortly be borne to his rest along the path followed by the appari- 
tion. The movement of the flame answers to that which may be 
expected from the living man ; if the pace be brisk, as that of a youth 
skipping or running, the death of a child is indicated ; if slow and 
even, of an elderly person. In this case the vision is, so to speak, a 
present reflection of the future event ; inasmuch as it formerly was 
usual to inter by night, and in consequence torches or candles were 
borne by the mourners, such lamps belong to the funeral procession, 
which appears in an anticipatory reflex. So another sort of flames, 
those indicating the presence of buried treasure, may represent the 
flickering of the funeral pyres anciently employed in cremation ; the 
dead was laid in the barrow with his goods about him, whence a bold 
hand might win riches. Lights, again, may be expected in any meet- 
ing with ghosts, since the astral body of a spirit is in itself luminous. 

According to early religious conceptions, the cultivated land, the 
farm and croft, belongs to mankind and to the deities whose homes 
have therein been established ; beyond this territory lies the wilder- 
ness, where dwell spirits who in the desert pursue a life similar to 
that of humanity, live by the produce of the forest, and have to wild 
animals a relation answering to that which man bears to the flocks 
and herds. Mountain and bog are supposed to abound in spiritual 
neighbors, often hostile and always capricious, who live like men in 
communities and families, have proper names, individual form, char- 
acter, and function, yet remain unknown, save in so far as accident 
brings some particular being into contact with the villagers. Mys- 
terious gleams perceived in untilled ground are interpreted as evi- 
dencing the presence of such strangers, who may be of any age and 
either sex, will be engaged in tasks and enterprises answering to 


1 For the subject of ghostly lights, see several papers in recent volumes of Fo/k- 
Lore (London); M. J. Walhouse, vol. v. (1894), pp. 293-99; H. F. Feilberg, vi. 
(1895), 288-300; R. C. Maclagan, “Ghost Lights of the West Highlands,” viii. 
(1897), 203-56. 
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those which would employ the perceiver, will be taken for friendly 
or malevolent as the impression dictates, and in general take toward 
the farmer and his community about the same attitude as the latter 
have to the distrusted inhabitants of the adjoining village. The 


presence of such neighbors will be indicated by the same signs which . 


ordinarily mark the approach of human wanderers ; the spirits will 
need and use lights for all tasks in which lights are needed, while 
the nature of the lamp will answer to that which is common in the 
locality, torch, rush-candle, or lantern ; the bearer will naturally often 
be accompanied by others of his supernatural kind, with whom he 
will engage in games, revels, and industries; if busy with toils of 
agriculture, he may be desirous of profiting by human experience, 
and after the general habit of tillers of the soil borrow the tools he 
requires. In this manner arise innumerable variations of appearance 
and possibilities of conception, in different localities associated with 
different presentations of such imagined existences. 

As for the external cause which supplies the perception, this is a 
matter of secondary consequence. The flash of a firefly, or a watery 
reflection of a star, the sunset-gleam returned from a window, moon- 
light in the forest, the flight of a luminous insect, or simply the re- 
action of the eyeball against extreme darkness, will be all-sufficient 
to create elaborate and circumstantial visions, of which the intellect- 
ual element is projected from the fancy. Imagination creates expe- 
rience ; during the period of ts existence a superstitious belief never 
lacks the support of ocular testimony, and is never discredited by 
failure to observe a corresponding reality. The ignis fatuus is one 
aspect of a universal faith ; that it alone has continued to pose as a 
separate entity is an example of the way in which a high-sounding 
title promotes recognition. 

For these lights, names are numerous. Jgnis fatuus is universal 
in European literature, but has the appearance of a relatively mod- 
ern and rationalistic designation. English testimonies are from the 
sixteenth century; the word is explained as meaning “foolish” or 
“false” fire. The term ‘fool's fire” is also English. Correspond- 
ing, but in what manner is not perfectly clear, is the French feu 
JSollet. Another Latin title is ignis erraticus, to which answer the 
English “ wandering fire,” “ walking fire,” German irr/icht.! 

1 For the English words, see testimonies in Murray, Mew English Dictionary, 
and the Stanford Dictionary. Italian uses especially the plural, fuochi fatut. 
The Old French /olet signifies elf, fairy; feu follet, therefore, ought to mean 
fairy fire, corresponding to English elf-fire (seventeenth century), Welsh e//y/dan 
(E. Owen, Welsh Folk-Lore, Oswestry, 1887-96, p. 112), Gaelic seine sith 
(J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and Second-Sight in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, Glasgow, 1902, p. 171). Feu follet, therefore, may be the original from 
which, by mistranslation, has come ignis fatuus. Folet 1 take to be from fol, 
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For the ghostly fire English literature has accepted two proper 
names, Jack-of-the-lantern (Jack-a-lantern, lantern-Jack, etc.) and 
Will-o'-the-wisp (Will-a-wisp, Will-in-a-wisp, etc.). But to the light 
belongs many other personal names: Jenny-with-the-lantern, Peg-a- 
lantern, Hob-with-a-lantern (Hoberdy’s lantern, etc.), Kit-with-the- 
canstick, Kitty-candlestick, Joan-in-the-wad, Jacket-a-wad, Gillion-a- 
burnt-tail. We perceive that the sprite might have any common 
Christian name, out of which two have found literary reception, and, 
as usual, superseded and extinguished less favored appellations.! 

The ignis fatuus may also be named from locality, as in the Eng- 
lish example of “Syleham lights.” Such title implies a story, the 
nature of which may be conjectured from an Irish instance. In 
Scottish islands the phenomenon has been called “ Uist Light ” (So- 
lus Uithist), a name derived from a legend variously told. A girl 
from Benbecula is said, by misconduct, to have brought on her head 
the maternal curse. She disappeared (being probably drowned), and 
her spirit becomes a “ great fire” (¢eine mhor).? 

The idea underlying these personal and local appellations is that 
wandering flames belong to the souls of persons well known and re- 
cently deceased, of whom can be related histories explanatory of the 
reason which caused them to undergo such transformation.? Among 
an infinite number of such tales, certain ones, because of their in- 
trinsic interest, attained a circulation beyond the limits of the neigh- 
borhood, and became widely famous, as is the case with the particu- 
lar narrative of which we have an American version from the lips of 
a Maryland negro. It should be added that such legends are gener- 
ally not of local invention, but far-wandered beliefs which here and 
there strike independent root, develop into a new species, and in 
their turn travel and vary. 

The extent to which the fiery apparitions vary in aspect is indi- 
cated by the English names. In the cases of Jack and Will, we 
have only spectral men who carry lanterns or torches, as sensible 


causatively, as a being that befools (by spiritual possession) ; feu fo//et may have 
once carried such connotation, a befooling fire. 

1 For names of the ignis fatuus, see the learned paper of G. L. Kittredge, “ The 
Friar’s Lantern and Friar Rush,” Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, xv. (1900), 415-41. Kittredge shows that Rush had nothing to 
do with the lantern-bearing friar of Milton’s Z’Adlegro. Also, C. P. G. Scott, 
“The Devil and his Imps,” 7ransactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, xxvi. (1895), 79-146. 

2 Campbell, of. cit., p. 171; Maclagan, of. cit., p. 227; J. MacRury, in 7rans- 
actions of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xix. (1893), 158-171 ; Folk-Lore, xiii. 
(1902), 43. 

? Thus in Aarau, Switzerland, the illumination was thought to be the soul of a 
miller deceased twenty years before. Rochholz, of. cit., ii. 84. 
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people do on dark nights. In all countries nocturnal gleams are sim- 
ilarly interpreted! But the glow may proceed from the person of 
the wanderer, in a number of different ways.? Gill-of-the-burnt-tail 
evidently draws the flaming streak behind her.* As for Joan-in-the 
wad, the flaming bundle of cloth envelops her person, so that she 
must appear as a pyramid of fire; just so revenants who come from 
Hell or Purgatory are dressed in blazing garments. 

Being ghosts, the night-roamers are likely to be closely connected 
with their mortal remains; if the Will-o’-the-wisp be seized, only a 
bone is left in the grasp. A particularly weird manner of concep- 
tion is that the skeleton should walk with a light in the breast, so that 
the ribs are darkly silhouetted on the radiance, and are therefore 
compared to baskets containing alamp.® In Ireland, such a skele- 
ton is thought of as winged, and wings are elsewhere assigned to an 
ignis fatuus® In general, it may be said that the local element of the 
descriptions is relatively limited; West European ideas so closely 
coincide that an observation in Norway, Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, France, Brittany, or England will probably have had parallels 
in the other lands, and after dialectic variation and divergence of 
name is allowed for, observations from one region may be cited as 
likely to hold in all. If English folk-lore does not furnish examples 
of all the different ways of imaging the lustres, such deficiency is 
to be set down to poverty of record much more than to any original 
difference ; in this respect, as in others, West European folk-lore 
forms a body of popular knowledge which is nearly uniform. 

Since ignes fatui are only illuminated spirits, and every spiritual 

1 Among examples of ecclesiastics who carry a “ friar’s lantern ” may be added 
that of the éc/aireur in Upper Brittany, who is always looking for the sacramen- 
tal wafer which he has dropped in water. Such illuminators may be asked to give 
light, with a formula : 

Eclaire-moi, Foirard ; 
donner deux liards, 
P. Sébillot, 7raditions et superstitions de la Haute-Bretagne, Paris, 1882, i. 150. 

* The evil spirit appears as a horse with fiery tail. Fo/k-Lore, x. (1899), 362. 
Perhaps Gill may have had an equine form. 

* Fiery men show themselves as all fire, spitting fire, or bearing. fire on the 
back, as a burning parcel of straw or fiery column, drawing a streak of flame, or 
as a fiery skeleton, with head under arm. Rochholz, of. cit., p. 446. 

* A. Kuhn and W. Schwartz, Morddeutsche Sagen, etc., No. 260. 

5 So regularly in Swiss belief, Rochholz, /oc. cit. ; like Irish representation, Mac- 
lagan, 229; the fire is in the heart of the girl; the same comparison to a basket. 

® For the lights as winged, Irish, Maclagan, /oc. cit., Campbell, of. cit., p. 
171. In Flanders, /es /umerottes are souls of infants who die unbaptized, and 
appear as a bird which bears in its beak a diamond whence proceeds the light. 
J. Lemoine, Ze folk-lore Wallon, Ghent, 1892, p. 131. The idea rests on the 
general representation of such souls as birds. A. Le Braz, La légende de la mort 
en Basse-Bretagne, Paris, 1883, p. 270; Grimm, 7eutonic Mythology, 829, 916. 
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being may at one time or another be lustrous, it is only natural that 
many classes of supernatural beings should be represented among 
the nocturnal light-givers whom the Latin name ignis fatuus has 
grouped in ‘one family. 

Flaming wanderers may be gods or saints, as with Maria stella 
maris and Saint Elmo, to whom the British mariner formerly at- 
tributed the “composant ” (“ corpus sant,” corpo santo) whose shining 
was regarded as protective.! 

Or, on the other hand, the incandescence may be considered as 
demonic, proceeding from the devil,? or from goblins,* or diabolic 
animals.* 


These fires, as is known, were by Hellenic antiquity attributed to the Dioscuri 
Castor and Pollux, and their sister Helena; the name of the latter survives in 
Saint Elmo, Herme, etc. ; in Brittany still Saint Helena. See P. Sébillot, Légendes, 
croyances et superstitions dela mer, Paris, 1886, ii. pp. 87 ff. ; F. S. Bassett, Legends 
and Superstitions of the Sea and of Sailors, Chicago, 1885, pp. 302-320. These 
lustres have, I believe, always been considered as interpretations of a particular 
electric marine phenomenon; but this doctrine will not hold; application to such 
supposed illuminations is at the most only secondary; the fires of St. Elmo are 
not to be distinguished from the ignis fatuus, of which they form a single species. 
According to Pliny, the starry lights manifested themselves also on the heads of 
favored individuals ; a relic of such superstition survives in the Italian fuochi fatué 
lambenti. (Dictionary of Tommaseo and Bellini.) Sébillot observes that in Tre- 
guier the feux follets of marshes are subject to identical superstitions, p. 107. 
That a spirit of the marsh may be active also at sea is shown in the case of the 
Irish “ Bog-sprite” or “ Water-skeerie,” an ignis fatuus who is thought to wave a 
wisp of lighted straw. Some think him a disembodied spirit and guardian of hid- 
den treasures. He exhibits all the transitions common to such spirits, flies, stands 
still, becomes extinct, revives, is seen in churchyards, but also by mariners on the 
masts, spars, or sails. “Lageniensis” (J. O’Hanlon), /rish Folk-Lore, Glasgow, 
1870, p. 170. The recorder adds that a single apparition is considered to betoken 
danger, two or more safety. The same belief is mentioned by Pliny, Wat. Hist. ii. 
37 (see Brand, Antiquities, iii. 349). A Sicilian legend explains the fire of St. Elmo 
as the shining of a lantern given by Christ through St. Christopher. G. Pitré, Usi 
e costumi del popolo Siciliano, Palermo, 1889, iii. 66. In Cornwall “ Jack Harry’s 
lights ” appear on a phantom vessel resembling that of which the loss is indicated 
(instead of on the ship of the navigators). M.A. Courtney, Cornish Feasts and 
Folk-Lore, Penzance, 1890, p. 134. Again, on the same coast, a wreck is foreshown 
by the appearance at sea of a lady who carries a lantern, and who is supposed 
to be in search of her drowned child. Courtney, p. 135. In Italian and Spanish, 
Santelmo, according to the dictionaries, is used as a name of the ignis fatuus, 
appearing on trees as well as on the water. It will be seen that the maritime lights 
cannot be taken by themselves, but are only a modification of the terrestrial super- 
Stition. 

? A Hessian legend explains the zrrwisch as the body of a dead usurer, whom 
the devil flays, stuffs with straw, and makes fly as a burning wisp. Wolf's Zeit- 
schrift fiir Deutsche Mythologie, i. (1853), 246. 

* Light proceeds from pixies with shining heads on fire, like the rising moon. 
Folk-Lore, xi. 1900, 214. 

* The light is ascribed to wehrwolves, fire-drakes, etc. Kittredge, of. cit, 
P. 431. 
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However, the light-bearers with whom I am especially concerned, 
and who play the more extensive part in European record, are neither 
celestial nor devilish, but those spirits of the departed which, accord- 
ing to universal European popular belief, are denied entrance equally 
to heaven and the inferno, and compelled to perform their penance 
by long wanderings on earth. For such destiny the reasons might 
be either ethical or ritual. 

If the soul of the deceased had in life committed any wrong which 
might be undone, or undertaken any vow possible to carry out, it 
would probably be unable to repose until atonement had been made. 
A crime of this sort, from Babylonian antiquity especially abhorred, 
was the removal of the boundary stones which determined the owner- 
ship of land. A Swiss legend relates that a youth, who at nightfall 
happens to pass by the edge of a wood, sees a “burning man” in 
whom he recognizes his godfather Gotti. On the morrow with pick 
and shovel he resorts to the spot, and, aided by the ghost, is able to 
restore the stone to its original site ; the fiery soul obtains peace and 
is seen no more, while the lad, who has been promised Paradise as 
his guerdon, shortly expires! Again, the person who has hidden 
away a treasure must roam until he can find means of restoring it 
to his heirs.? 

For ritual reasons, the revenants who shine at night are those 
who have not received the offices of the church, have been cast out 
uninterred, been drowned or otherwise irregularly disposed of. A 
touching belief sees among such the souls of children who have died 
unbaptized ; these are not hopelessly exiled, but under certain cir- 
cumstances may attain salvation. If buried under the eaves of the 
church (according to German ideas), the rain which falls during the 
christening of a living infant will serve for their water of baptism. 
These spirits have such object always in mind, and particularly ap- 
proach their parents in order to sue for their aid. So in the case of 
older persons who are buried out of holy ground, and therefore have 
become “burning men,” the carrying of the cross which marks their 
burial-place into “ God’s acre”’ will be enough to deliver the sufferer. 
If English folk-lore does not exhibit similar features, the absence, I 
suppose, is owing solely to the impression on popular fancy produced 
by the Protestant reformation ; medizval notions were the same in 
England as in France and Germany.® 

1 Rochholz, of. cit., ii. 78; F. Chapiseau, Le folk-lore de la Beauce et du Perche, 
Paris, 1902, ii. 244, Une Ame en peine ou les bornes deplacées. 

* Rochholz, p. 78. In Brittany souls of rich men who have made bad gains, 
thieves, etc., must wander until restoration is made. Le Braz, of. cét., p. 388. 

* As testimonies, I may refer to the citations made by Brand, Antiquities, edi- 
tion of W. C. Hazlitt, 1870, iii. 348, from works published in 1704 and 1723, to the 
effect that the people believed ignes fatui to be souls in a flame, come from pur- 
gatory, to move others to pray for their entire deliverance. 
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The usual fluctuation in folk-thought appears in the manner of 
conceiving the activity of similar beings. Their malice or good- 
nature would of course depend on the character of the particular 
man who had become a fiery ghost. 

lgnes fatut share with other spirits the habit that they are influ- 
enced by sacrifices, and demand in return for their service some pre- 
sent, though it may be a very small one, as a small coin, or even a 
crumb. For the purpose of imploring their aid are used formulas, 
much the same in all countries of Western Europe; an English 
example is :— 

Jack of the lantern, Joan of the lub, 
Light me home, and I ‘ll give you a crub (crumb).' 


After the service has been rendered, the proper expression is: 
“ Thank ’ee, Jack.” Here the German has better preserved the ori- 
ginal intention; the person assisted should say “ Ge/ts Gott,”? on 
which the soul undergoing purgation is likely to be released, the idea 
being that merit and earning the gratitude of men shortens the term 
of penance. 

On the other hand, there is a class of malicious ghosts, of whom 
salvation can hardly be predicated, and who take an evil pleasure in 
misleading night-wanderers; and it is this character which has 
prevailed in literature, and is reflected in the history of Jack or 
Will. Experience showed that those who followed the lanterns of 
the sprites and were lost in the bog were likely to be persons fond 
of the bowl; as like seeks like, this led to the conclusion that the 
ghost was that of a drunken person ; thus Will-o’-the-wisp is said to 
have a face like a brandy-bottle ;* and this is the character given the 
spirit in the legend now in question. 

After this brief exposition, necessary in order to render the matter 
intelligible, I proceed to trace the comparative history of the Mary- 
land narrative. 

Of the legend in England, I have met only with an abbreviated 
version, credited to Shropshire. 

“There came to a blacksmith’s shop late one night a traveller, 
whose horse had cast a shoe, and he wanted the blacksmith to put it 
on for him. So Will (that was the man’s name) was very ready, and 
he soon had it on again all right. Now the traveller was no other 


1 In Devon, Folk-Lore, xi. (1900), 212. Grimm, Zeutonic Mythology, 1801; 
Schénwerth, ii. 100. For French formula, see above. 

2 Schénwerth, ii. 94. 

8 Folk-Lore, xi. 214. In Brittany, Paotik he shod tan (Boy with the lighted 
torch) flies like a butterfly over prairies and marshes, misleading and even drown- 
ing drunken folk, or rash persons who pursue him. F. M. Luzel, Veillées bre- 
tonnes, Morlaix, 1879, p. 64. 
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than the Apostle St. Peter himself, going about to preach the Gos- 
pel; but before he went away, he told the smith to wish a wish, 
whatever he chose, and it should be granted him. ‘I wish,’ says 
Will, ‘that I might live my life over again.’ So it was granted him, 
and he lived his life over again, and spent it in drinking and gam- 
bling, and all manner of wild pranks. At last his time came, and he 
was forced to set out for the other world, thinking of course that he 
would find a place in hell made ready for him; but when he came to - 
the gates, the Devil would not let him in. No, he said, by this time 
Will had learnt so much wickedness he would be more than a 
match for him, and he dared not let him in. So away went the 
smith to heaven, to see if St. Peter, who had been a good friend to 
him before, would find him a place there; but St. Peter would not, 
it was n't very likely he would! and Will was forced to go back to 
the Old Lad again, and beg and pray for a place in hell. But the 
Devil would not be persuaded even then. Will had spent two life- 
times in learning wickedness, and now he knew too much to be wel- 
come anywhere. All that the Devil would do for him, was to give 
him a lighted coal from hell-fire to keep himself warm, and that is 
how he comes to be called Will-o’-the-wisp. So he goes wandering 
up and down the moors and mosses with his light, wherever he can 
find a bit of boggy ground that he can ’tice folks to lose their way 
in the bog and bring them to a bad end, for he is not a bit less 
wicked and deceitful now than he was when a blacksmith.” ! 

The Shropshire narrative shows the essential feature, lost in the 
American version, according to which the three wishes are conferred 
by Christ, in exchange for hospitality offered to the Lord and his 
Apostles, in the course of their earthly wanderings. 

I think it likely that the remnant of another English version is 
to be found in an Irish story attributed to Carleton, regarding one 
Billy Dawson, who is regarded as a notorious and an incorrigible 
scamp who lived a riotous and drunken life. This caused his nose 
to become very inflammable, and when an arch-enemy seized it with 
red-hot tongs, a flame at once burst forth. This continued to burn 
on, winter and summer; while a bushy beard which he wore helped 
to feed the fuel. Hence, the northern country people say that Billy 
Dawson has been christened Will of the Wisp, and that he plunges 
into the coldest quagmires and pools of water to quench the flames 
emitted from his burning nose. It is a remnant of his mischievous 
disposition, however, to lead unthinking and tipsy night-travellers 
into bogs, where they are likely to be drowned.? 


' C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folk-Lore, London, 1883, pp. 34-5. Taken from the 
Shrewsbury Fournal, 1877. 

2 “Lageniensis,” of. cit., p. 170. I have in vain sought for the passage in the 
works of William Carleton to which I have access. 
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The tale has obtained currency in Gaelic speech, being localized 
in the Hebrides. A poor smith, who has vainly striven to support 
his family, is reduced to such despair that he professes himself will- 
ing to accept help from God or the Devil. A little old man, with 
feet like pig’s hoofs, calls at the smithy, and promises aid, on condi- 
tion that the smith shall be ready to go with him at the end of a 
year ; meanwhile he shall always find gold in his right pocket, and 
silver in his left. During the interval another man calls, is hospit- 
ably entertained, and as a reward grants the smith three wishes. 
The latter desires that any one who helps him at the forge must 
remain during his pleasure, that whoever sits on his chair shall not 
remove until given leave, and that any piece of money in his pocket 
must remain there until he takes it out. The stranger says the de- 
sires shall be granted, but it is a pity the wisher had not asked 
mercy for his soul. At the end of the year Satan appears; the 
smith induces him to work at the forge, where the demon remains 
fixed, and is obliged to grant another year; on a second visit the 
fiend is made to sit in the chair, with a like result; on a third visit, 
Satan is challenged to prove his power by turning himself into a 
sixpence which the smith pockets ; the coin is restless, and the smith 
has it hammered at the forge, till the purse is reduced to dust, and 
the devil goes up the chimney in sparks of fire. The hero of the 
tale is now free, but, though no longer pestered, goes down in the 
world, and at death is cast out unburied; knowing that it would be 
useless to apply at the gate of heaven, his soul takes the road to 
hell, but the Devil refuses admittance: “There is not,” said he, 
“your like within the bounds of my kingdom ; I light a fire never to 
be quenched in your bosom. And I order thee to return to the 
earth, and wander up and down until the day of judgment. Thou 
shalt have rest neither day nor night. Thou shalt wander on earth 
among every place that is wetter, lower, lonelier, and more dismal 
than another. And thou shalt be a disgust to thyself, and a harm 
to every living creature thou seest.” 

From the smith, whose name is Sionnach (Fox), the “ great fire” 
is called teinme Sionnachain.: 

That the history has been current in Wales is shown by a dis- 
torted version. Sion Dafydd (John David) of the Bwlch of Ddauafen 
in the Arvon hills has converse with demons, quarrels with them 
and beats two devils in a bag which flies to pieces ; the fiends take 
refuge in the village of Rhiwgyfylchi, which from that time has an 
evil repute. In return for present riches, he sells himself, with the 
condition that he may escape provided that he has the power to ad- 
here to anything ; when the demon comes after him, he asks leave 


1 Maclagan, of. cit., p. 233. 
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to get into his apple-tree, and hangs on in despite of all efforts to 
pull him away. After death he is changed into a Fac-y-lantern.} 

No doubt other Welsh versions could have been found which would 
have precisely answered to the English. 

With numerous variations, the tale is everywhere current in Eu- 
rope.” 

A Norwegian version recites that a smith makes a bargain with 
the Devil, in which he agrees to belong to the fiend at the end of 
seven years, provided that in the interval he may be the most skilful 
of his craft. In the course of wanderings, Christ and St. Peter 
enter the forge; as a recompense for his free service, the smith is 
granted three wishes. Neglecting intimations that he ought to re- 
quest eternal peace, the smith, who has been troubled by thieves, 
desires that whoever climbs his pear-tree may be unable to descend 
without permission, that whoever sits in his chair must remain, and 
that aught which enters his steel purse must stay there. The Devil 
is caught, and obliged to grant successive respites. The details are 
related with much humor, and application of old proverbs. The 
Devil is induced to enter the purse in order to examine its links, 
and reports them sound ; but the smith remarks that it is well to be 
slow and sure, and proceeds to weld a doubtful link. In the sequel 
the smith dies, is turned away from hell, and goes to heaven, where 
he finds the door ajar, and throws his hammer into the crack ; if he 
did not get in, the narrator knows not what became of him.® 

The smith debarred from heaven and hell, and hence obliged to 
wander eternally, is known also in numerous German versions. In 
the Upper Palatinate it is related that a smith gives work to an 
applicant, apparently a poor journeyman, but who proves so skil- 
ful that he is able to detach the foot of a horse, adjust the shoe, 
and restore the leg to its original condition.* When the time comes 
for parting, the former servant grants his master three wishes. The 
smith has been annoyed by thieves who steal the nails from his bag, 
defile his stone, and rob his apple-tree; he therefore desires that 
whoso inserts a hand in the bag may be unable to remove it, that a 
man who sits on the stone may stick there, and that any one who 
climbs his apple-tree cannot get down. After the departure of his 
servant, the smith falls into poverty, and makes a compact with the 

1 Cymru fu, Wrexham, 1862, p. 385, from oral tradition. Abstracted by Wirt 
Sikes, of. cit., p. 204. 

2? Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, Nos. 81, 82, and Notes; R. Kdhler, 
Kleinere Schriften, Weimar, 1898, i. 67 et al., see index; A. Voigt, Zeitschrift fiir 
vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, v. (1892), 62. 

5S. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from the Norse, Edinburgh, 1859, No. 16. 

* The tale has been “contaminated” by the story of the Master-smith (the 
legend of St. Eloi). See Kéhler, of. cét., p. 296. 
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Devil (in the form of a green man), in virtue of which he is to be 
enriched, on condition of an enigmatical cession ; the object to be 
yielded proves to be his unborn son. After seven years, the Devil 
sends subordinate demons to obtain the prize, and take the smith, 
who has offered his own life to redeem that of the child. The three 
fiends are successively shut in the bag, fastened to the stone, and 
attached to the tree, and in each case well hammered by the smith 
and his men. The principal devil then comes in person, and carries 
off the smith; but on the way to hell he meets a priest carrying the | 
sacrament to a sick person, and in order to hide himself from the — 
terrifying presence of the halidome, creeps into the bag, where he is 
detained, and obliged to promise the captive immunity. When the 
smith comes to die, he is rejected at the gates of heaven and hell ; 
he does indeed obtain temporary admission into the former place, 
but by a stratagem is cast out. He is obliged to roam between the 
homes of rest and torment ; some persons call him the Wandering 
Jew (Der ewige Fude).) 

The three comical wishes of the tale seem originally to have been 
that thieves might be imprisoned respectively in the sack, the chair, 
and the fruit-tree. Instead of the chair, a variety substituted a pack 
of winning cards ; thus, in a Roman story, a host who has liberally 
entertained Jesus and his disciples is promised whatever gift he may 
desire ; however, as the beneficiary is a person of a contented mind, 
who has no family and a thriving trade, he is at a loss to know what 
he should ask. At last it occurs to him that he is fond of cards, and 
he desires that he may be able always to win. Two wishes remain, and 
St. Peter performs his duty by making his usual suggestion, namely, 
that the proper course is to request the salvation of the asker’s soul ; 
but unheeding this intimation, the host desires that, inasmuch as 
his figs are always stolen, whoever climbs the tree may be obliged 
to remain until liberated, and that he may have a life of four hun- 
dred years. Finally, at the advice of the saint, he does run after 
the Lord, and request his soul’s salvation, which is granted as a 
fourth boon. After the term has expired, Death arrives, but is 
caught in the tree, and forced to cede another four hundred years. 
When these are expired, Death takes the man, and according to the 
final promise of the Saviour is about to convey him to Paradise, but 
on the way (according to a common medizval conception) is obliged 
to pass the gate of Hell, where the Devil is standing. The inn- 
keeper proposes a game of cards, the stake being his own soul, 
against that of the damned who had just been admitted ; by virtue of 
the winning pack, he gains all the souls, with which he repairs to 
the gate of heaven. “Who’s there?” asks St. Peter. “He of 
Schénwerth, of. cit., iii. 77. 
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the four hundred years.” “ And what ’s all that rabble behind you?” 
“ Souls that I have won for Paradise.’’ “Oh, that won't do at all, 
here,” replies St. Peter. In the end, the saint consents to refer the 
matter to Christ, who orders that the innkeeper only is to be ad- 
mitted; but when the latter sends word that when the Lord had 
applied for lodging at his inn, he himself had never made difficulty 
by reason of disciples following, orders are given for the reception 
of the whole party.*. Another version names the host as the priest 
Olivo.” 

The same history is related, with witty touches, in a poem of the 
eighteenth century, by D. Batacchi: The priest Ulivo entertains 
Jesus and his followers with remarkable liberality, the cuisine being 
described con amore. For guerdon the priest is allowed a wish, 
and desires to live six hundred years. St. Peter reproves him for 
lack of good sense, and advises him to try again (thus intimating 
that the only proper desire of man should be for eternal felicity). 
Ulivo does not follow this suggestion; as he has a tree from which 
he never gets pears, he asks that any thief may be detained until he 
grants leave to come down; since he is fond of playing cards after 
the hour at which his companions are impatient for bed, he begs 
that any one who sits on a certain chair may not rise till he pleases, 
and also that his cards may win. The host, therefore, has spent his 
three wishes without obtaining salvation, which nevertheless the 
saint promises. Ulivo, by means of the chair and the pear-tree, is 
twice enabled to arrest Death, with whom he makes contracts which 
insure him a life extended nearly down to the present time. The 
ending answers to the modern Roman legend.’ 

The version of Batacchi explains in what manner the hero may 
have acquired the repute which, in a tale of Grimm, has given him 
the name of Jack the Gambler.* Some narrator suggested that an 
inveterate gamester might use the magic chair for insuring a supply 
of adversaries who were not permitted to leave the card-table; the 
next step was to borrow from other histories the trait that a holy 
personage might always be able to win in the game.’ Thus, in a cele- 
brated fad/iau, we learn that a minstrel who has shared the usual fate 
of his profession, and gone naked and hungry till Death releases him, 
is captured by an inexperienced demon and taken to hell, which he 
finds the only warm and comfortable place he has known. Fondness 


1 R. H. Busk, 2. man Legends, Boston, 1877, p. 178. 

2 Busk, p. 183. 

§ Novelle, Milan, 1879, p. 5. 

* Grimm, No. 82, Spie/hansl. 

§ In case of necessity, a saint could throw sevens (by the breaking of a die). 
Hist. litt. de la France, xxiii. 112. 
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for heat makes him a suitable person to stoke the fire for heating 
the kettle in which are boiling souls of the damned. Satan and his 
troop go out hunting, leaving the singer at his duty. St. Peter per- 
ceives the opportunity, descends from heaven, and has no difficulty 
in awakening the former passion for dice ; the singer sets as his stake 
the souls, with the result that he loses them, as Peter always throws 
one higher. The returning fiend, who finds hell empty, in his rage 
expels the singer, and beats the devil who had been careless enough 
to fetch in such booty; from that time there has been no hell for 
poets. We do not learn what became of the minstrel; but the /ad- 
iau must have had for basis a popular narration which must have 
“offered some explanation, and may have been akin to the legend with 
which I am concerned.! 

Another sub-species of the history is distinguished by the traits 
that the wishes. are granted in exchange for alms rather than for hos- 
pitality, and that the bag takes the character of a wishing-sack, in 
which the owner is able to carry off whatever he pleases. From a 
mere variant this type has developed into a narration widely different, 
to the extent of being quite unrecognizable except through compara- 
tive examination. 

Only slightly deviating from the mother-form is an Irish story. A 
travelling smith, Seaghan Tincedr (Jack the Tinker), takes service 
in Kildare ; on the way, in passing a bridge, he has stumbled, and 
wishes that the Devil may break his neck, if ever again he take that 
road. Returning after four years with the earnings of his labor, he 
meets an aged beggar who asks alms in the name of God; this hap- 
pens three times, and Jack gives away all his money. On each 
occasion he obtains a wish, and desires, first, to confine anything 
disagreeable in the bottle he carries, secondly to detain any offender 
in his bag, and thirdly to keep thieves in his appletree. Forgetful 
of his vow, Jack does once more cross the bridge, and is accosted 
by the Devil, whom he wishes into his bag, and afterward causes the 
fiend to be beaten at a smithy. The Devil returns, but is induced to 
mount the tree, where he remains seven years, till Jack picks him 
off in gathering a fagot for his wife; the third time the persecutor is 
shut in the bottle.2, The story lacks the proper ending,. having in- 
stead annexed another legendary tale of kindred character.® 

Wider is the deviation in a Gascon narrative. A peddler, who is 
neither a good nor a bad man, carries his wares in the bag on his 
back. He is solicited for charity, first by a lame old man, then by 
a female beggar, and gives away what little he possesses. These 


1 Montaiglon and Raynaud, Recueil général, Paris, 1883, v. 65. 
2 D. Hyde, An Sg¢aluide Gaedhealach, London, No. 3. 
* That of “ Godfather Death,” Grimm, No. 44; Kohler, i. 291. 
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mendicants, however, are only transformations of St. Peter, on whom 
the alms have been bestowed, and who, in guerdon, asks the liberal 
benefactor to name his wish, at the same time commanding him to 
discard his present possessions. The peddler accordingly throws 
away his sack; but having his chief happiness and content in his 
trade, he can think of nothing better to ask for than a new bag. 
This the saint bestows, with the addition that the recipient is at 
liberty to wish into the sack anything he desires to obtain. The 
peddler now has a merry life, seeing that he is able to appropriate 
without compensation any delicacy that suits his palate ; the tempta- 
tion proves too strong for his principles, and he obtains in this man- 
ner the wife he seeks. When he comes to die and makes application 
at the gate of heaven, this liberty becomes ground for rejection. 
However, the peddler is not to be daunted ; he lingers at the entrance 
until he has opportunity to fling in the bag, and then wishes himself 
inside ; once in heaven, he insists on remaining.! 

The gayety and reckless humor belonging to this form of the story 
gave it an attraction which procured circulation through all Europe.? 
A Spanish version relates the discomfiture of Death by the aid of 
the fruit-tree and wishing-bag, but adds the feature that Juan the 
Soldier wishes St. Peter himself into the sack, and so secures heaven 
by force. An episode uses the bag in such manner as to effect the 
disenchantment of a castle ; a Russian variant, enlarging this episode, 
becomes a mere recital of fantastic adventures, in which the legend 
resolves itself into a fairy-tale.* 

That the history enjoyed medizval popularity is shown by numer- 
ous literary reworkings of the sixteenth and following centuries. 

In 1526 the Venetian Cintio dei Fabrizii, having occasion to ex- 
plain the origin of popular proverbs, used the tale to illustrate the 
adage, “Envy never dies.” In order to satisfy himself as to the 
degree of justice in the murmurings of mankind, in company with 
Mercury, Jupiter descended to earth, and obtained lodging from 
Envy (/nvidia). In recompense for kindness, the god, on departure, 
asks her to name a wish. She requests protection for her apple-tree, 
which is frequently visited by thieves, and Jupiter gives it the pro- 
perty that none who climbs may descend without the owner’s per- 
mission, When Death comes for Envy, she asks him, as a last favor, 
to pluck an apple from her tree. Death is thus fixed in the boughs, 

1 Cénac Moncaut, Littérature populaire de la Gascogne, Paris, 1868, p. 57. 

* See R. Kohler, of. cit., i. pp. 83, 111; also A. Leskien and K. Brugmann, 
Litauische Volkslieder und Marchen, Strassburg, 1882, No. 17, note (in which 
are mentioned Russian, Polish, Czech, and Moravian versions). 

* F. Wolf, Bettrage zur spanischer Volkspoesie aus den Werken F. Caballeros, 


Vienna, 1859, p. 74. 
* Afanasief, Skazki, v. 43. 
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where he is detained until Jupiter, desiring his release, promises 
Envy immortality.? 

In 1551 Hans Sachs gave the history a rhymed form. In return 
for shelter, St. Peter grants a peasant three wishes ; these are, that 
he may know Death when he sees him, and that whoever blows his 
fire must continue until told to stop. Death is thus caught, and 
compelled to grant a respite. Finally, when Death is again impris- 
oned, and no man dies, St. Peter descends to earth, and offers the 
farmer a hundred years of life if he will set the destroyer free.? 

Before 1582 an anonym wrote the history of one Sanctus, in which 
he freely used the legend, which he combined with other similar 
material. Sanctus, pursued by Death, makes a truce by accepting 
him as godfather of his son,® and obtains an extension of his earthly 
term. He resolves to lead a good life, but is tempted by the Devil, 
and yields (as Jack in the American version) on the ground that 
there is plenty of time left for repentance. When the period expires, 
he flies,and arrives in heaven, where he misconducts himself and 
is expelled, but promised that three wishes may be accomplished. 
Death, who has used up seven hundred pairs of shoes in seeking him, 
wishes to carry him off, but the expedient of the tree is used, and 
no man dies, whence results great distress. Sanctus at last himself 
grows weary of life, and seeks Death, whom he invites to descend. 
As the remaining two wishes he desires salvation and remembrance 
on earth. 

The version of Attanasy von Dilling, printed in 1691, more closely 
resembles the modern forms. Christ and St. Peter lodge with a 
smith, and are kindly treated by the good wife of the host. On 
leaving, the woman is offered a wish, and desires only heaven. The 
husband, who is promised four wishes, in spite of repeated sugges- 
tions on the part of St. Peter that he ought to desire his soul's 
salvation, selects the usual detention in the cherry-tree at the forge 
and bellows, and finally, that his green cap shall remain his own pro- 
perty, and he may not be parted from it. After Death has twice 
failed, the Devil comes, and is kept at the bellows until he vows 
never to have anything to do with the smith. Finally, the smith’s 
guardian angel is sent to take him, and carries him to hell, where 
the Devil, on perceiving the new-comer, hastily shuts the window 
from which he is looking. The smith is next escorted to heaven, 


1 Fahrbuch fiir Romanische und Englische Litteratur, i. (1859) 310. 

2 C. Liitzelberger, Album des literarischen Vereins in Niirnberg, 1864, 232, 
“ Der Tod auf dem Stule.” I have not found the piece in the collected works of 
Sachs. 

® With reference to the tale of “ Godfather Death,” above noted. 

* J. Bolte, “Die Historia von Sancto,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Philologie, 
xxxii. (1892) 369. 
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where St. Peter is equally unwilling to accept the visitor; but in 
virtue of the fourth wish, the dead smith is still provided with his 
cap, which he throws in, and remains seated on his property.! 

More popular than any other literary form has been that in which 
the legend has been put to an allegorical use, in a different sense from 
that of the Venetian author ; instead of Envy, it is Misery that never 
dies. Such is the conclusion of a French chap-book, “ L’ Histoire 
du bonhomme Misére,” which from the beginning of the eighteenth 
century has had an enormous circulation in successive editions. Peter 
and Paul, who rove the earth as needy vagrants, in the first instance 
apply at the door of Wealthy (Richard), by whom they are refused ; 
they proceed, and are taken in by Misery, who entertains as well as 
he may his visitors, to whom he abandons his couch of straw! On 
departing, the guests ask Misery to desire what he pleases. The 
poor man, who is out of spirits because his pear-tree has been robbed, 
can think of nothing better than any one who climbs it shall be un- 
able to come down without permission. In this manner he catches 
a thief whom he pardons. When Death arrives, he succeeds in 
enticing him into the tree, and refuses release until Death promises 
never again to come after him, and moralizes: “ You can boast, good 
man, to be the first living man who ever vanquished Death. Heaven 
ordains that with thy consent I quit thee, and return not until the 
day of the universal judgment, after I shall have achieved my great 
work, the destruction of the human race. See it thou shalt, I war- 
rant thee ; without hesitancy, suffer me to descend, or fly hence; at 
the distance of a hundred leagues, a widow awaits me in order to 
depart.” From that day Misery has dwelt in the same poverty, near 
his beloved tree, where, according to the pledge of Death, he shall 
remain as long as world is world.” 

The name of Misery as chief actor appears also in a number of 
traditional versions, which, however, seem to me to have borrowed 
the appellation (though not the plot) from the chap-book.? 


! Vulpius, Curiositdéten, Weimar, 1813, iii. 422. See Grimm, Note to No. 82, 
who gives an account also of the version of Trémer, “ Der Schmied von Jiiterbogk.” 

? J. F. H. Champfleury, Recherches sur Porigine et les variations du Bonhomme 
Misére, Paris, 1861; reprinted in Histoire du limagerie populaire, Paris, 1869, 
pp. 105-88. 

® Italian, “ Compar Miseria,” A. de Gubernatis, Le novelline di Santo Stefano, 
Turin, 1869, No. 32; T. F. Crane, /talian Popular Tales, Boston, 1885, p. 221. 
Misery, having entertained Jesus and St. Peter, is granted three wishes, which 
are magic chair, the fig-tree, salvation. In the end, Death abandons the attempt 
to capture Misery, who never dies. The inconsistency of the desire for salvation 
with the trait of deathlessness, shows sufficiently the hybridization of the tale. 
The author of the story in the chap-book says it came from Italy ; this may have 
been only a facon de parler. The writer used a legend in which Christ was 
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The undying Misery has an analogy to the Wandering Jew, which 
has not been overlooked by ballad-makers. A Breton gwerz (ballad) 
makes Misére meet Isaac the Wanderer, with whom he has a discus- 
sion in alternate rhymes. Isaac, who can boast only seventeen hun- 
dred years, is a child compared to Misery, who was born when Adam 
went into exile. The former is furious against the latter as the author 
of his distresses ; but the song has a moral turn; Misery remarks 
that those who desire to avoid him have only to shun prodigality and 
be industrious.! 

The name is used as the basis of an allegory by an author whose 
rather stupid work is given in the “ Bibliothéque Bleue.” Obstinate, 
in company with Passion, Patience, and Reason, is seeking the way 
to the house of Happiness. Misery appears a little and decrepit man, 
with a chain on his leg, carrying a burden ; influenced by Hope, he 
is on his way to the land of Happiness, where he expects soon to 
arrive. Obstinate is anxious to follow, until he is shown by what 
impossible paths the journey is made.? 

It will be observed that in the older versions of the legend it is 
Death, not the Devil, who is the enemy to be overcome; internal 
evidence favors the view that this was the original form of the 
story, that the hero of the action did become exempt from death, but 
that the resultant evils compelled providential interference. The 
version of von Dilling shows in what manner, as a substitute for 
Death, the Devil may have been introduced into the narration. 

The Maryland variant presents numerous variations from the re- 
corded English and Irish tales, yet as a rule such differences find 
parallels in European forms of the story, and are therefore likely 
to have been imported; of anything distinctively negro there is 
nothing, except the dialect, and the singular name given to the wife 
provided for the fiend.® 

The legend presents a striking example of the variation incident 
to traditional narratives, which, after the manner of a living organ- 
ism, alter in such wise as to fill every vacuum. The adversary 
is either Death, or the Devil, or both; the hero either becomes 
deathless, or obtains a long life ; when he does finally pass away, his 


made to apply first at the house of a rich man (Richard), afterwards at that of a 
poor one; this trait does not appear in “ Compar Miseria,” nor in the Bohemian 
tale given by Waldau, S/avische Blatter, 1865, 598, “ Gevatter Elend.” See, also, 
the Breton tale below cited, and Kohler, of. cit., i. 103, 349. 

' Champfieury, p. 164, after the communication of F. M. Luzel. 

2 Champfleury, p. 175. 

* The Devil is detained in the fruit-tree by the power belonging to the sign of 
the cross ; so in a Breton variant, he is imprisoned in the box by holy nails, and in 
the tree by bars of iron which have been sprinkled with holy water. P. Sébillot, 
Littérature orale de la Haute-Bretagne, Paris, 1881, p. 175, “ Misére.” 
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spirit either reaches heaven, or remains in an intermediate state ; in 
the latter case he either wanders as a ghost, or changes into an ignis 
Satuus. 

The diffusion of folk-tales is also illustrated. Out of a single nar- 
ration variants are seen to arise, establish themselves as sub-species, 
circulate without obstruction by barriers of race or language, in fresh 
soil strike independent root, and in each region assume appropriate 
personal reference and local color. 

It is not necessary to suppose that in all instances such evolution 
requires a very long period of time. As already remarked, there is 
reason to assume that the forms of the story in which the Devil 
figures are modern rather than medizval ; yet their recency has not 
prevented the attainment of European circulation, and in such man- 
ner that any one district is likely to present several such variants. 
The special narration which makes the overcomer of Satan turn into 
a wandering fire may be of English origin, yet has been accepted in 
Wales «nd Ireland. 

Though the legend, in all its varieties, considered as a particular 
tale, is hardly ancient, yet it belongs to a genus which can be traced 
into antiquity ; such genealogical inquiry must be reserved for a fu- 


ture occasion.! 
William Wells Newell. 


1 Since these pages were in type, I have learned from a friend (Dr. W. A. 
Farabee of Harvard University) that belief in the égis fatuus, as a supernatural 
phenomenon, is still widely spread among whites through the United States. In 
Pennsylvania hunters observed that they were followed by a light, which paused 
when they concealed themselves, and retreated when pursued; this they took to 
be a Jack-a-lantern (see Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii. (1889), 35). In Dallas 
County, Missouri, where many persons were occupied with dreams of buried trea- 
sure (coin having actually been concealed during the civil war), a light said to have 
been observed for years on marshy though elevated ground, was taken to be a 
Jack-a-lantern, which served as the token of such hidden wealth; when inves- 
tigation proved unavailing, the sign was presumed to have another meaning. 

As to the more ancient form of the legend under discussion, in which Death is 
the adversary to be encountered, D. Hyde (see p. 55, note 2) observes that there 
are Irish variants, in which SeAghan Tinnce4r overcomes Death instead of the 
Devil. No doubt English versions of corresponding form formerly existed. 

For negro superstitions concerning the ignis fatuus, see this Journal, i. (1888), 
139. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Ojibwa and Cree. Rev. Egerton R. Young’s “ Algon- 
quin Indian Tales” (London, 1903, pp. 258) presents “these myths 
and legends in connection with the chatter and remarks of our little 
ones,” — the story-teller is Souwanas, a pagan Saulteaux, — and the 
author has endeavored to make it “a book for all classes.” What 
has seemed to him “ the most natural version and most in harmony 
with the instincts and characteristics of the pure Indian” has been 
selected for record, with the softening of some expressions and the 
elimination of some details that were non-essential. The work of 
gathering these legends has extended through some thirty years of 
missionary labors, and in “ the admirable Reports of the Smithsonian 
Institution” Mr. Young has “ obtained verification of and fuller in- 
formation concerning many an almost forgotten legend. The In- 
dian hero about whom the legends centre is the familiar Manabush 
or Nanibozhu (here Nanahboozhoo). Among the things accounted 
for in the stories are: Why the bark of the birch-tree is scarred (it 
was whipped by N.), why the raccoon has rings on his tail (con- 
demned by N. to have as many circles on his tail as he had stolen 
pieces of meat out of the rogan of the blind men), origin of mosqui- 
toes (made by Wakonda from the dirt on the garments of an Indian 
whose wife was too lazy to keep them clean), how bees got their 
stings (given them by Wakonda to protect their honey), origin of the 
aspen (its leaves are the tongue of a chattering selfish girl) and of 
the dove (a beautiful maiden), origin of the swallows (naughty chil- 
dren at play metamorphosed by Wakonda), why the kingfisher has a 
white collar (N. tried to strangle him while pretending to give him 
a beautiful necklace to wear), origin of fire (N. stole it from the old 
magician and his two daughters, and gave it to the Indians), how the 
coyote obtained fire from the interior of the earth, origin of maple- 
sugar (taught by N. to the Indians), origin of diseases (animals, birds, 
and insects invented them to punish man for his cruelty, — hence 
malarial and fever-giving waters, poisonous mosquito bites, etc.), dis- 
covery of medicine (the chipmunk, whose stripes tell of the ven- 
geance of his fellow-animals, stirred up the trees and plants to furnish 
remedies), origin of “ Whiskey-jack,” the blue jay (lost maiden, with 
a bad cold, calling for her lover), how the wolverine’s legs were short- 
ened (in punishment for conceit), how the twin chiJdren of the sun 
rid the earth of great monsters, why roses have thorns (N. gave them 
so the animals might not eat up all the rosebushes), why rabbits are 
white in winter (so they could escape the sight of their enemies, when 
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the ground was all covered with snow, and vegetation gone), why 
ducks have red eyes, why the martin has the white spot on his throat 
(scalded by a jealous husband, who found him with his wife), why 
the loon has a flat back, red eyes, and queer feet (N. stamped on 
him), origin of lichens (blisters off N.’s burned back), origin of red 
willows (stained by the blood from N.’s back), why the buzzard has 
no feathers on his head or neck (lost them while pulling his head 
out of N.’s trap), how the rattlesnake got its rattle (N. fastened some 
wampum to its tail), origin of tobacco (N. stole it from a giant), ori- 
gin of the haze of Indian summer (the smoke of N.’s big pipe of 
peace). The flood legend with the diving-animals, and increasing 
island episodes, is given, together with N.’s encounter with the 
monster. The occurrence of Wenona as the name of N.’s mother 
and of Minnehaha as that of his bride, together with the appearance 
in several of the stories of Wakonda and his son, Wakontas, cause 
one to believe that the author has mixed somewhat Siouan and 
Algonkian data. — Arapaho. A most noteworthy contribution to 
the literature of Algonkian mythology and folk-lore is Dr. George A. 
Dorsey's ‘‘The Arapaho Sun Dance; the Ceremony of the Offer- 
ings Lodge” (Chicago, June, 1903. Pp. xii. 228. Plates 1-737), 
which forms Publication 75 (Anthropological Series, vol. iv.) of the 
Field Columbian Museum. Well-printed and remarkably well illus- 
trated, this memoir is creditable alike to the author and to the insti- 
tution he represents. This detailed account of the “Sun Dance” 
among an outlying tribe of the Algonkian stock adds much to our 
knowledge of the subject in general and in particular. The “Sun 
Dance” is probably the most famous but the least understood of 
the ceremonies of the Plains Indians. Even the Indian agents enter- 
tain a large amount of misconception concerning the ceremony and 
harbor a feeling of hostility towards it. Dr. Dorsey’s account is 
based on data obtained during the “Sun Dance”’ of 1901, with the 
incorporation of additional information gathered in the course of the 
performance of 1902, which seems to have been more spirited than 
that of the previous year. He was permitted to observe “the secret 
as well as the public rites,” and was shown every attention by the 
participants. Thus we have a sympathetic and accurate description 
of a very important ceremony of primitive life. The “Sun Dance” 
is performed in compliance with a vow, generally made during the 
winter for sickness, lunacy, dreams, etc. The topics considered 
are: The vow, interval between vow and ceremony, the sacred wheel, 
time of the ceremony, assemblage and formation of the camp-circle, 
participants in the ceremony (full list), characterization of the eight 
ceremonial days, the ceremony (first day 1901 and 1902 ; second day 
Igor, second and third days 1902 ; third day 1901 ; fourth day 1901, 
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fifth day 1902; fifth day 1901, sixth day 1902; sixth day 1901, 
seventh day 1902 ; seventh day 1901, eighth day 1902; the rabbit- 
tipi ; the sweat-lodge ; the altar), the painting of the dancers; the 
relation of the transferrer to the lodge-maker’s wife, offerings-lodge 
songs, torture, children’s games during the “Sun Dance” ceremony, 
“Sun Dance Myths” (origin myth, little star). Of the ceremony 
itself we learn (p. 10): “ It may not be considered a healing cere- 
mony ; nor is sickness believed to be cured by the performance of 
the ceremony as is the case with the more extended Navaho cere- 
monies.” Dr. Dorsey’s Arapaho informant was positive that there 
were no special rules governing the movements of the one who had 
made a vow between making and performance, but the author thinks 
it possible such may have formerly existed. Next to the flat pipe 
(the great tribal “ medicine ”’), the sacred wheel is the most precious 
possession of the Arapaho, and to it tribal lore assigns miraculous 
movements. There is, apparently, no set time for the “ Sun Dance,” 
but it usually occurs in the spring after the grass and sage are full 
grown. One of the priests, however, volunteered the information in 
1902 that “the proper time of the beginning of the ceremony was 
from seven to ten days after new moon and hence an equal number of 
days after the menstrual period” — the Rabbit-tipi priests set this 
time because “ the menses are unclean and a source of bodily injury 
to the people, and the ‘ Sun-Dance’ lodge and the Rabbit-tipi must 
be kept clean from all impurities.” A very interesting part of the 
ceremonies isthe numerous prayers, which are very dignified and 
on a higher plan than one would at first suspect. The conduct of 
the various secret societies is another important topic, likewise the 
réle of men and women, and the animalistic elements in the various 
ceremonies. The painting of the dancers by the grandfathers is 
illustrated in detail in the plates accompanying the text. Of the 
offerings-lodge songs “the majority are almost meaningless, or are 
intended to divert or distract the attention of the dancers, and are 
of a joking nature.” Some of them “contain words calling on the 
spirits or gods, but most of them are made up by the singers.” It 
appears that formerly “there were a great many songs with serious 
words, but gradually they have been forgotten.” Torture in connec- 
tion with the offerings-lodge is no longer practiced, not because of 
the opposition of the Indian Department, which forbade it by decree, 
as from “the fact that [escaping danger in war] the reason for it no 
longer exists.” Ear-piercing of children is still practised ceremoni- 
ally. The presence of the entire tribe in one camp during the “Sun 
Dance” gives the children from seven to fourteen years of age a 
chance to indulge in their own games, which take place at full moon. 
Among those observed were: Game of buffalo meat, game of choos- 
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ing grandfathers, bathing-games, etc. In the bathing-games there 
appears to be sometimes a sex atmosphere. The practice (known 
also to white children) of keeping out of the water in swimming a 
foot on which some clay has been plastered, is here stated to be “ to 
save their grandchildren,” — foot is grandparent, and clay is child. 
The origin myth (pp. 191-212) contains the story of the deluge and 
the reconstitution of the earth. The man with the flat pipe calls on 
the birds and animals to assist him in recovering the land. Two 
water-fowl dived, but came up exhausted, then dived again unsuccess- 
fully. Then the black snake, the duck, the goose, and the crane 
tried, but failed. At last the turtle and the red-headed duck brought 
up clay clinging to their feet. From this the earth was made, which 
was afterwards filled with necessary animals, plants, etc. Most of 
the myth is characteristically Algonkian, and belongs with the Nani- 
boju cycle of deluge and creation legends. For the student of com- 
parative Algonkian folk-lore Dr. Dorsey's monograph is filled with 
excellent data. — Skaghticoke. In the “ Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society” (vol. xlii. 1903, pp. 346-352) Professor 
J. Dyneley Prince and Mr. Frank G. Speck publish a brief paper on 
“ Dying American Speech-Echoes from Connecticut.” - In the sum- 
mer of 1903 Mr. Speck obtained from James Harris (claiming to be 
a full-blood), one of the few surviving Skaghticoke Indians of Litch- 
field County, Connecticut, 23 words and three connected sentences, 
the analysis of which by the senior author forms the chief part of 
this paper. This is “probably the last surviving remnant of the 
Delaware-Mohican idiom formerly used at Stockbridge, Mass., which 
was expounded by J. Edwards, Jr., and J. Sergeant,’’ — the Skaghti- 
coke language being “distinctly not a New England product, but 
coming from the Hudson River region with that branch of the Lenni 
Lenape called Mohicans who settled at quite an early date on the 
site of Stockbridge, Mass.” Professor Prince remarks that “it is 
curious and characteristic of human nature that a number of obscene 
words and phrases have survived with some accuracy in the mouth 
of Harris, Mr. Speck’s informant.”” In the Skaghticoke dialect the 
letter » seems to have existed. 

ATHAPASCAN. Apaches. In “ Sunset” (vol. xi. pp. 146-153) for 
June, 1903, George Wharton James has a well-illustrated article on 
the “ Palomas Apaches and their Baskets.” The exodus of most of 
the Indians on account of a recent suicide is noted. The Apache 
coiled weave differs from the Pima in being “ribbed.” The Apaches 
are very much averse to having their pictures taken. The Palomas, 
or so-called “ Yuma” Apaches, surpass the other Apache bands in 
the fineness, beauty, and quality of workmanship of their baskets. 

Cappoan. Pawnee. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. 
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vol. v. pp. 644-658) Dr. Geo. A. Dorsey writes on “ How the Pawnee 
captured the Cheyenne Medicine Arrows.” The event took place 
some sixty years ago, and is still remembered by the Pawnee, and 
the author presents two versions of the story of the fight as recorded 
from old Skidi informants, and, “ while there is considerable differ- 
ence in the amount of detail given, they differ only in one important 
particular, viz., the number of arrows (two or three) which were 
placed upon the ‘ Morning-Star bundle.’” These tales give us “in- 
sight into certain fundamental traits of character, typical of the two 
tribes involved.” 

Iroguoran. W. W. Canfield’s “The Legends of the Iroquois, 
Told by ‘The Cornplanter’” (N. Y., 1902, pp. 211), treats of the fol- 
lowing topics: The confederation of the Iroquois, the birth of the 
arbutus, a legend of the river, legends of the corn, the first winter, © 
the great mosquito, the story of Oniata, the mirror in the water, the 
buzzard’s covering, origin of the violet, the turtle clan, the healing 
waters, the sacrifice of Aliquipiso, why the animals do not talk, the 
message bearers, the wise sachem’s gift, the flying head, the ash-tree, 
the hunter, Hiawatha, the peacemaker, an unwelcome visitor, bits 
of folk-lore, the happy hunting grounds, the sacred stones of the 
Oneidas. Pages 197-311 are occupied by notes to the legends. 
The principal source of the material in this book is stated to be 
“ Cornplanter,” the Seneca chief (1732-1836), a half-breed, who im- 
parted the knowledge of them to his friend among the whites, a civil 
engineer and surveyor, whose diaries and field-books containing the 
outline legends came finally into the possession of the author. They 
have been further verified “by means of inquiries made of some of 
the most intelligent Indians in New York. Mr. Canfield does not 
hesitate to say (p. 10): “ The traditions of the Iroquois herein con- 
tained are known positively to be 200 years old, and are confidently 
believed to be the stories told by the red men thousands of years 
ago.” Through his own studies and the sources indicated Mr. Can- 
field believes that “ he has succeeded in bringing these legends to a 
point approximating their original beauty.” In the elaboration of 
them “care has been taken not to depart from the simplicity and 
directness of statement characteristic of the Indian, and only such 
additions that seemed to be warranted have been made.” The leg- 
ends themselves are very interesting, but their use for comparative 
purposes is limited by the method of their compilation. The stories 
of the origin of the arbutus,—-it grows only where stepped the 
flower-maiden who overcame the manito of winter ; of the origin of 
the corn-plant, —a sleep-walking maiden clasped in the hands of her 
lover ; how Oniata kissed the wild-flowers and the tree-blossoms, 
giving them the fragrance of her breath ; the origin of the violet 
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(“ heads entangled ’’) from a maiden and her lover killed together by his 
enemies ; the origin of woodbine and honeysuckle (from the hair and 
body of Aliquipiso, the brave maiden of the Oneidas), are noticeably 
imaginative and romantic. The appearance of the horse on a par 
with the other beasts in the story of “ why the animals do not talk” 
is suggestive. The story of the hunter is a version of the same leg- 
end as Dr. Beauchamp’s “ The Good Hunter and the Iroquois Medi- 
cine” (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv. pp. 153-159). Mr. Canfield be- 
lieves that the Iroquois Confederation was formed on June 28, 1451, 
in Central New York. In connection with the sacrifice-stories about 
the Genesee and Niagara Falls, we are informed that “ the Iroquoian 
tribes did not practice customs which called for the sacrifice of human 
life, unless the sacrifice was self-imposed” (p. 201). The interesting 
‘institution of the peace-making queen with the “city of refuge” 
forms the subject of one legend, — six hundred years are said to 
have passed before the office, vacant through the eloping of Queen 
Genetaska with a young Oneida, was again filled in 1878. The leg- 
end of “the unwelcome visitor,” according to the author, “was as 
common among the Indians as are the parables of the Prodigal Son 
or the Good Samaritan among Christians,” and had the same end in 
view. In the Iroquois story the hospitable human is a woman. 
Kotoscuan. TZéingit. Lieut. G. T. Emmons’s “The Basketry 
of the Tlingit” (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 229- 
277, N. Y., July, 1903), which is illustrated with 14 plates and 72 
figures, preserves the excellence of form and matter of the model 
series in which it appears. The interest of the folk-lorist lies in the 
ornamentation, designs, symbolic figures, etc., of the basketry and 
the lore connected therewith. Influence of the interior tribes 
(Athapascan) is to be traced in Tlingit ornamentation, — also indica- 
tions that some of the Tlingit families originated in the interior and 
followed the waterways to the coast. The first place in their dec- 
orative motives is occupied by animals and natural objects, after 
which come articles of dress and ornamentation, implements, etc. 
The Greek fret, known in Tlingit as Aku roon kus-sar-ya'-yee, “the 
fancy border of the blanket,” has been “ borrowed without change from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ornamental blanket .made especially 
for native trade.” The cross, called maste (or konnaste=‘ Christ” ?) 
has been borrowed from the Russian Greek Church. Among the 
motives and patterns may be mentioned: The mouth-track of the 
wood-worm, the jntestine of the song-sparrow, the lightning, the but- 
terfly, the trail of the land-otter, the footprint of the brown bear, the 
tooth of the shark, the tail of the snow-tail (Arctic tern), the feather- 
wings of the arrow, the leaves of the fire-weed, the rainbow, the 
backbone, the fish-flake, “the echo of the spirit-voice of the tree 
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reflected in shadow” (water-reflection), the teeth of the killer-whale, 
the hood of the raven, the garter, the wild celery (Heracleum lanatum) 
cut up in lengths for chewing, the stick fish-weir, fish-drying frame, 
footprint embroidery, the strawberry basket, the scallop-shell, the 
stickleback spawn, the half of the head of the salmon-berry, labret, 
the halibut-tail, the tadpole, the lozenge (or “ eye”), the raven-tail, 
the club or war-pick, the half-cross, the eena (root-stick), the back- 
of-the-hand tattoo, the shaman’s hat, the wave, the ceremonial hat, 
tying or winding, the flying goose, the goose-track, the young fern- . 
frond, the porpoise-flesh (when cut), “one within another,” the 
tree-crotch, the grave-house. The “checkerboard pattern” is due 
to the introduction of that game by the whites. A combination of 
the “head of salmon-berry” and “cross” patterns, the author in- 
forms us, “is hardly more than six or eight years old, but it has 
found much favor among the Hoonah and Sitka because it has sold 
readily.” Lieut. Emmons considers remarkable the occurrence of 
angular lines and the absence of a totemic significance of these forms. 
Mason (Amer. Anthrop., n. s. vol. v. 1903, p. 701), however, suggests 
that “the lore of the Tlingit is hiding in the decoration.” 

SaLisHAN. Tcil’o@uk and Kwéntlen. Mr. Charles Hill-Tout’s 
account of these tribes, which appears as “ Ethnological Studies of 
the Mainland Halkémélem, a Division of the Salish of British Colum- 
bia” (Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1902, pp. 355-449, reprint, pp. 3-97), con- 
tains much of folk-lore interest, besides linguistic details. Tribal 
and social organization, dwellings, dress, shamanism and spiritism, 
birth, puberty and burial customs, origin legends, etc., for the Tcil’- 
Qé’uk ; shamanism, salmon and totem myths, and mortuary customs 
of the Pilatlq of the lower Chilliwack River ; tribal and social organ- 
ization, dances, naming-ceremonies, etc., of the Kwantlen, are dis- 
cussed. The Tcil’gé’uk maintain that they “have always dwelt there 
[present habitat], looking at the same sky and the same mountains.” 
They are “ more communistic” than the other tribes studied by the 
author, and some peculiarities of their social organization and their 
customs “ may possibly be due to the fact that the Tcil’g9é@’uk are not 
true members of the Halkémélem division, though they now speak 
its tongue.” The “ director rather than ruder” of the Tcil’9é’uk, who 
in the old days “led and directed the prayers of the community, and 
conducted all their religious observances,” to-day “leads them in 
their responses, and conducts the service in their churches when 
their white minister or instructor is absent.” The office of chief 
was “more sacerdotal than imperial.” The communism of this In- 
dian people, the author thinks, grew out of the “communal ‘long- 
house,’ ” first adopted for mutual protection and defence,” and after- 
wards “ profoundly affecting social life and customs.” In the sudiaism 
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of these Salishan tribes Mr. Hill-Tout finds “the connecting link 
between pure fetishism and totemism, as it is found among our 
northern Indians.” Among the Tcil’9é’uk, “the great transformer 
and wonder-monger is called Qrgils,” — apparently the collective 
form of the commoner “ Qals of the other tribes.” They “seem to 
possess but few folk-tales, or else they have forgotten them.” The 
seuwéls, or sorcerers, of the Pilatlq are said to have “a mystic lan- 
guage of their own.” Concerning one animal figuring in the folk- 
lore of these tribes we are told “after the manner of Indian myths 
the mouse here appears from nowhere, and, after its task is com- 
pleted, disappears in like manner.” Of the Kwantlen, the author 
observes (p. 53): “Most, if not all, of the present Kwantlen have 
been born since the settlement of the Hudson’s Bay post in their 
midst, and their early contact with the white men connected with 
this, and their long training by the Fathers of the Oblate Mission 
have much modified and changed their habits and lives.” Else- 
where (p. 18) he notes the effect of this contact on speech: “ The 
spread and use of English among the Indians is very seriously affect- 
ing the purity of the native speech.” The Kwdantlen appear not to 
possess “ anything like a developed totemic system.” They had reli- 
gious, social, totemic (sulia) and shamanistic dances, divided into two 
classes, “dream dances” and “common dances.” The “ fire dance” 
should interest the Society for Psychical Research. It is worth 
noting that the Kwantlen call stories they believe to be true szyzs, and 
fables and myths ségwidm. — Mr. Harlan I. Smith’s “ Shell Heaps of 
the Lower Fraser River” (Mem. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y., vol. iv. 
pt. iv. March, 1903, pp. 133-190, figs. 10-60, pl. vi.—vii.) is a valuable 
archzological monograph, well up to the standard of the author’s 
previous studies, and contains not a little in relation to burial cus- 
toms, utensils, ornament, etc., of interest to the folk-lorist. Some 
of the bone objects discovered have geometrical designs, — “ the 
technique of decoration consists entirely of etching in bone and 
sculpture and etching in antler and bone.” As is indicated by the 
presence of red ochre, white earth, charcoal, etc., painting was also 
in vogue. The art of this region “differs from that of the North 
Pacific coast in the extensive application of geometric designs.” 
Many bone or antler objects are decorated with more or less realistic 
animal figures, — the art here is cruder than on the coast, and resem- 
bles somewhat that of the present Indians of Lillooet, and, perhaps 
also, generally, that of the region between Lower Fraser River and 
Upper Columbia River. In a general way the finds seem to show 
that “the prehistoric peoples whose remains are found in these shell- 
heaps had a culture resembling in most of its features that of the 
present natives of the Fraser Delta.” The people of the past and 
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those of the present had some differences in physical type. The 
author considers very striking “the coincidence of the similarity of 
culture of the prehistoric people of the Fraser Delta and of Saanich 
with the distribution of languages at the present time.” An early 
migration from the interior to the coast and Vancouver Island, 
“carrying with it the art of stone-chipping, pipes, and decorative 
art,” is probable. 

Srouan. Crow. As Field Columbian Museum Publication 8§ 
(vol. ii. No. 6, pp. 277-324, Chicago, October, 1903) appears Mr. S. 
C. Simms’s “ Traditions of the Crows,” embodying material obtained 
from the second oldest man of the tribe [Montana Absahrokee or 
Crow Indians] through a most competent interpreter during the 
summer of 1902. The author gives the English versions of an origin 
myth ; 15 coyote tales ; the creator, the porcupine, and the climbing 
woman ; bones-together, red-woman, and the deeds of two boys ; the 
stump-horn and the bladder; the beautiful: daughter of a chief, her 
wicked husband, and the seven brothers ; the selfish chief and the 
two boys; the young men and the turtle; dwarfs on the ledge ; 
the place where the buffalo go over by the will of the sun ; baby- 


_ tracks. Pages 317-324 are occupied by useful abstracts of the tales. 


The “creator” is called ‘*Old-Man,” — he made the first Crow man 
and woman by blowing dirt out of his hand, and from the same sub- 
stance furnished different animals and fruits for food; he also in- 
structed them in primitive arts and industries. The coyote stole 
summer from the woman with a strong heart, deceived the strawberry- 
pickers, buried and cooked the bears, made the buffalo in a race fall 
over a steep cliff and get killed, deceived and killed the animals 
dancing around him, deceived the buffaloes and made them gore each 
other, stole (but not to great advantage) the red-bird and red-fox 
from the boy adopted by the buffalo, and performed other feats, some 
wise and some not so wise. In the first coyote myth we are told 
(p. 282): “ The Maker of all things appeared in the form of a Coyote, 
all powerful, and at certain times he got into predicaments that a child 
could have got out of, so silly and weak was old Coyote at times.” 
The Crow coyote tales belong to the Rocky Mountain coyote-cycle, 
and some of them strikingly resemble the Kootenay legends about the 
same animal. The ‘Origin Myth” has perhaps Blackfoot analogies, 
as have also some of the other tales. The legend as to dwarfs is 
interesting. Concerning the baby-tracks about the spring on Pryor 
Creek, we learn (p. 316): “It was the custom many years ago (and 
to a limited extent now) for married women who were barren, and 
wished to become mothers, to go to this spring and take with them 
a pair of baby moccasins and pray that they might be blessed with 
a child.” Mr. Simms’s paper is a welcome addition to the literature 
of Siouan folk-lore. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Inthe “ American Anthropologist ” (n. s. vol. v. pp. 667- 
678) Mrs. Zelia Nuttall publishes “ A Suggestion to Maya Scholars.” 
After pointing out that, “although Maya scholars have bestowed 
much study upon the numerals contained in Maya inscriptions, no 
one, to my knowledge, has yet devoted attention to, or even taken 
into consideration, the existence of the seventy-five affixes above re- 
ferred to [a list is given on pp. 670-678], although they were and 
are habitually used, in connection with numerals, by Maya people,” 
the author urges the study of these numeral affixes in connection 
with the recorded numbers. When recording these affixes in their 
inscriptions, the Mayas “would have chosen some object, easily 
painted or carved, the sound of the name of which exactly or closely 
resembled that of the affixes,” — Mrs. Nuttall cites examples. The 
list of numeral affixes is in itself very interesting, representing, as it 
does, one of the maxima in American Indian class-numeral systems. 
— Dr. E. Férstemann, in his discussion of “ Die Nephritplatte zu 
Leiden,” in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie” (vol. xxxv. 1903, pp. 
533-557), concludes that the Mayan inscription on the nephrite plate 
now in the Museum at Leiden has some connection with the first 
celebration of the five days’ festival, the first descent of Kukulkan 
from heaven, etc. — Part second of Teobert Maler’s “ Researches in 
the Central Portion of the Usumatsintla Valley ” (Cambridge, 1903, 
pp. iv. 215, figs. 27-68, pl. xxxiv.—lxxx.), forming vol. ii. No. 2 of the 
“Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archzology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University,” keeps up the standard of these ex- 
cellent publications for which all students of Central American 
archeology and palzography are duly grateful. The subjects treated 
are: El Cayo, —a lintel from the temple-palace afforded the largest 
number of hieroglyphs of any of the Usumatsintlan inscribed monu- 
ments yet discovered ; Budsilhd4, — on a rock near by the ruins of a 
community-house was found a small jadeite figure resembling that 
of the god of the chief temple of San Lorenzo on the lower Lacan- 
tun ; La Mar, — ruins of a small city (one of the stelz, the figures 
of which are colored bright red, “ belongs to the most perfect crea- 
tions of the Maya sculptor’s art’’); El Chile, with ruins of a double 
temple, etc.; Anaité II., with its large monumental terrace; El 
Chicozapote, — “ The temple of the four lintels sculptured on the 
underside” is very important because “the difference between the 
workmanship of one epoch and that of a more recent period can be 
clearly recognized on its bas-reliefs” (here the art of the Maya sculp- 
tor “lacks but little of ranking with the high art of the present 
day"); Yaxchilan (to this are devoted pp. 104-197), which may 
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have been, though Dr. Maler now appears to favor the identification 
of the latter with Canizan below Tenosique, the Izancanac, where 
Cortez crossed the Usumatsintla. Yaxchilan is rather the ruined 
city discovered by Alzayaga’s men in 1696. Yaxchilan exemplifies 
the fact that the ancient Maya cities “ were, as a general thing, not 
cities of streets, but cities of terraces.” At Yaxchilan there were a 
curved embankment, terrace-buildings, a chain of temples, a chain of 
other structures, a great and lesser acropolis. Of the sculptures of 
Yaxchilan the author remarks (p. 163): “It is no exaggeration to 
say that, in fineness of execution and general artistic value, they can 
be compared with the best that Assyria and Egypt have produced.” 
Yaxchilan seems to be very important for the study of Maya reli- 
gious art and symbolism. What Dr. Maler calls a figure of Ket- 
salkoatl, —the Indians still make their offerings to it, with remark- 
able rites, unknown to the whites altogether, — shows “a Turanian 
type,” and is “strongly suggestive of the Indo-Turanian representa- 
tions of Buddha.” This figure is meant for “the chief god of the 
Maya-Toltecs,” — this term the author seems to prefer. Numerous 
examples of the occurrence of the cross in these ruins are cited. 
Some of the glyphs of Yaxchilan probably “date from the best 
period of Maya art.” At San Lorenzo some remarkable rock carvings 
were discovered, concerning which Dr. Maler says that “these reliefs 
are evidently a substitute for sepulchral stele.” In this region a 
considerable city was once located. There are several things in Dr. 
Maler’s report which again encourage the hope that long and tactful 
approaching of the present Indian inhabitants of the country may lead 
to the knowledge of rites and ceremonies destined to reveal some of 
the secrets hidden in the Maya monuments. This should stimulate 
the worthy patrons of these expeditions, which have already yielded 
such good results. 

Darien. Lionel Wafer’s “ New Voyage and Description of the 
Isthmus of America” (Cleveland, 1903, 212 pp.), reprinted from the 
original edition of 1699 and edited by the able hand of Dr. George 
Parker Winship, is a valuable source of information concerning the 
primitive Panamans. Wafer devoted a chapter of his book, covering 
in the reprint more than forty pages, to the natives, their manners, 
customs, etc. The illustrations depicting Indian activities and cere- 
monies are also of great value. The importance of the original is 
much increased by the editor’s notes and explanatory observations. 
To the old buccaneer Americanists are indebted for data that could 
only have come from such direct contact with the natives as fell to 
his lot, when left behind among them. 
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WEST INDIES. 


Amutets. In the “American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. v. pp. 
679-691) for October-December, 1903, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes has an 
article on “ Pre-Columbian West Indian Amulets.” These “amu- 
lets” are small images carved from stone, shell, and bone, perforated 
for suspension from the person. The first known figures of such 
objects occur on a map in Charlevoix’s history of Santo Domingo 
published in 1731, where they are called zemi or mabouya. The 
first figures of Porto Rican amulets were published by Professor O. 
T. Mason in 1877,—he was the first American writer to identify 
these perforated figures as amulets. Of the West Indian amulets a 
provisional classification shows that there are two readily recognized 
types in human form, besides forms representing such animals as 
frogs, reptiles, birds, etc. According to Dr. Fewkes “there is a 
Striking similarity between some of the West Indian amulets and 
those in Mexico,’’ — not necessarily evidence of racial kinship. Also, 
“the similarity between Antillean and South American amulets is 
marked, but I find no resemblance between those from Porto Rico 
and from the mainland north of Mexico.” There exist also “ many 
resemblances between Arawak prehistoric objects and those of the 
Calchaqui of Argentina,” but “these likenesses, like those of the 
Pueblos to the Calchaqui, are interesting coincidences of independent 
origin.” Dr. Fewkes also thinks that “while the art products of the 
Antilleans are sud generis, they are more characteristic of the Arawak 
than of the Carib people of South America.” In Cuba and Santo 
Domingo Antillean art was “comparatively pure Arawak,” but in 
the Lesser Antilles “mixed with Carib.” Some of the more re- 
markable of these interesting amulets are described with some detail. 
The negroes of Porto Rico doubtless have inherited something from 
the Indians, and Dr. Fewkes believes that “ when the practices of 
the West Indian ‘conjure-man’ are studied, it will doubtless be 
found that he still preserves the same general methods as the ancient 
doit, or aboriginal West Indian sorcerer, having merely modified the 
usages of the latter or replaced them with others, equally primitive, 
which his slave ancestors brought from Africa.” 

Cariss. Pages 379-380 (with 4 figures) of Dr. K. Sapper’s arti- 
cle on “St. Vincent” in “Globus” (vol. lxxxiv.) are devoted to 
the Caribs of that island, their stone implements, pictographs, etc. 
The surviving Caribs are almost all “black” Caribs, only four or 
five of the real “ yellow” Caribs are said now to be alive. Dr. Sap- 
per, who saw a few of the latter, notes their resemblance to the pure- 
blooded Indian of Central America, and the likeness of the “ black” 
Caribs to their fellows of the same region who have intermingled 
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with the negroes to a considerable extent. In the island Dominica 
some 120 pure-blooded “yellow” Caribs and 280 “black” Caribs 
survive on a reservation. A very few of the St. Vincent Caribs 
retain some knowledge of their mother-tongue, and only a few 
more in Dominica. The language of the Caribs of St. Vincent 
contains a rather large number of words of Spanish origin. The 
pictographs of the St. Vincent Caribs, Dr. Sapper thinks, have a 
certain resemblance to those of parts of Nicaragua (¢. g.,on the Rio 
Coco). He considers that these sculptures are more probably genea- 
logical monuments than figures of religious significance. The rarity 
of animal forms in them supports this idea. The old Carib house 
has been abandoned and its place taken by the negro-hut. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


CaLcuaqguiAn. In the “ Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argen- 
tina” (Buenos Aires, 1903, vol. lvi. pp. 116-126) Dr. Juan B. Am- 
brosetti writes about “Cuatro pictografias de la regién Calchaqui.” 
The first pictograph described is on the Las Conchas River, between 
Morales and Curtiembre, on the wall of a cave, and is in good pre- 
servation except that a portion of it has been injured by the addi- 
tions of those who from time to time have sought refuge from the 
rain in this grotto. Two other pictographs are on the river Bodega 
in the Lerma valley, — of these is the most complex of all. The 
fourth is in the Yocavil valley, not far from the ruins of the ancient 
city of Quilmes. All the pictographs were seen by the author in 
the course of his investigations of 1895-1897. In the first picto- 
graph appear a number of hunters, with bows and arrows, and a 
number of guanacos or llamas besides a much larger figure of a deity 
or of some important personage. Dr. Ambrosetti suggests that we 
have here figured a petition of the hunters to the manito of the ani- 
mals in question. One of the Bodega pictographs is more compli- 
cated, and it contains, besides figures of men and animals (guanacos, 
etc.), “ceremonial axes,” and a huge serpentine creature, on whose 
body are a number of St. Andrew’s crosses. This inscription may 
be a prayer for rain or something of the sort. The Quilmes picto- 
graph has also to do with men and guanaco or llama like animals, 
and is possibly also of a religious or ceremonial nature. Dr. Am- 
brosetti notes the general resemblance of some of these Calchaqui 
pictographs to those of the Pueblos Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico. — To the “ Anales del Museo Nacional de Buenos Aires” 
(vol. ix. 1903, pp. 357-369) Dr. Ambrosetti contributes a well-illus- 
trated paper on “ Los pucos pintados de rojo sobre blanco del Valle 
de Yocavil.” These painted (red on white) dishes of the Yocavil 
valley are among the rarest and most interesting of Calchaqui anti- 
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quities (only 16 are known to the author and of these Io are in the 
National Museum of Buenos Aires), most of them coming from Santa 
Maria. The ornamentation is of two main sorts, —the first based 
on centre-pointing triangles, the other of crossed (in centre) lines, 
both bird-faces at the upper and lower circumferences. The signi- 
ficance of these ornamentations is not clear, but some suggest com- 
parison with the glyphs of the Maya monuments, but only in a vague 
general way. 

GuaycuruaNn. Toba. In the “Archivio per |’Antropologia” 
(vol. xxiii. 1903, pp. 287-322, 21 figs.), Domenico del Campana pub- 
lishes a “ Contributo all’ Etnografia dei Toba.” Clothing and orna- 
ment, objects of personal use, implements and utensils for obtaining 
and preparing foods and drinks, musical instruments (rattle and 
wooden whistle), arms and weapons, etc., are described, with refer- 
ence to the two distinct groups of the Toba, —the Tocouit and the 
Pilaga or Ai, the former on the Pilcomayo in the Argentinian-Uru- 
guayan Chaco, the latter on the same river in the Bolivian Chaco. 
The Tocouit were said by Boggiani to be of a rather peaceful dis- 
position, while the Pilaga are warlike Toba par excellence, and this 
difference is confirmed by Ducci. Noteworthy is the ostrich-skin 
hat of the Toba. Their tobacco-pipe is generally atube. The Toba 
are great fishermen. The preparation of czazk, a food obtained from 
a species of palm, belongs to the women. Some favorite drinks are 
made from wild honey. 

PARAGUAY AND Matto Grosso. H. Meerwarth’s article “ Zur 
Ethnographie der Paraguaygebiete und Matto Grossos,” in “ Globus” 
(vol. Ixxxiv. pp. 155-156) résumés Th. Koch’s papers on the Guay- 
curt group and the peoples of Paraguay and the Matto Grosso, — 
tribes belonging to the Guaycuruan, Maskoian, Tupian, and Tapuyan 
stocks, besides a few isolated peoples. 

Tapuyan. Guayands. In the “Revista do Museu Paulista” 
(vol. vi. 1902-03, pp. 23-44) Dr. H. von Ihering publishes an article 
on “Os Guayands e Caingangs de S. Paulo,” containing a historical- 
ethnographical account of the Guayands and Caingangs of S. Paulo, 
Brazil, with critiques of the literature of the subject. From evidence 
contained in the vocabularies of Ambrosetti and others the author 
concludes that “the Guayands of S. Paulo are linguistically identical 
with, or closely related to the Caingangs.” The Guayands of the 
upper Parana differ from the Guayands of S. Paulo, not only in lan- 
guage (but still related to that of the Caingangs), but also in “ impor- 
tant ethnologic characters.”” The Guayands and Caingangs belong 
to that one of the primitive stocks of Brazil known as the Gés, — an 
eastern group being formed by the Caingangs, a western by the 
Guayands, of the upper Paranda, and the Ingaim.—To the same 
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Journal (pp. 45-52) Benigno F. Martinez contributes an article on 
“ Os indios Guayanas,” which, besides historical and ethnographical 
notes, contains something about the character and activities of these 
Indians. The Guayands are much given to fishing, and an Indian, 
without saying good-by to any one, will set forth on the Parana on 
a solitary expedition from which he will return loaded with fish. He 
may remain away from home whole weeks, leaving his family to 
invoke the genii of the basaltic caves of the river-bank on his behalf. 
The old custom of burying the dead in clay vessels made for the 
purpose has given way to burial in the ground. The Guayands de- 
scribed by Lista are, the author thinks, emigrants from the northern 
Paranda. On pp. 50-52 are given brief Guayana vocabularies. — 
Another article by Telemaco M. Borba, “ Observacées sobre os in- 
digenas do Estado de Parana,” appears in the same Journal (pp. 53- 
62), treating of the Caingangs and the Arés, —of the language of 
the latter a small vocabulary is given (p. 57), and their semdetd is 
figured on p. 56. The deluge-myth of the Caingangs occupies pp. 
57-61, as told to the author by the chief, Arakx6. The Caingangs 
of “tigers,” ant-eaters, snakes, wasps, etc., is described. Also how 
the human beings learned to dance and to sing; the institution of 
marriage, etc. The Cayurucrés and Camés who were drowned in 
the deluge escaped from the centre of the mountain whither their 
souls went. A flood legend of the Arés or Botucudos, is given on 
pp. 61,62. In this myth an Indian escapes the waters by seizing 
the emerging branches of a palm-tree. He is afterwards much aided 
by the sapacurti (a species of ibis) and a saracira. These birds 
brought earth in their beaks, and put it in the water, — mountains 
exist now (the original world was flat) because the beak of the sapa- 
curl was the larger. 
GENERAL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. Under the title “ Apuntes viejos de Biblio- 
grafia Mexicana”’ (Mexico, 1903, pp. 91) Professor Alfredo Chavero 
republishes a number of papers in the form in which they appeared 
or were written some thirty years ago. These critical bibliographi- 
cal essays treat of the following topics : Codex Telleriano Remense, 
Pictures of the Suns (ages) of Nahua Cosmogony, The Aztec Peri- 
grination, Tenochcan Chroniclers (Codex Ramirez, Duran, Acosta, 
Tezozomoc), Motolinia, Mendieta, Sahagun, Vetancurt. 

Houses. In “The House Beautiful” (Chicago) for August, 1903 
(vol. xiv. pp. 135-139), Mr. G. W. James writes about “ A few Indian 
Houses.” Navaho hogans, Hopi houses, Havasupai /awas, and 
toholwas (sweat-houses), and meala hawas (storehouses), the Aish of 
the Mission Indians, etc., are briefly described. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. The Thirteenth 
International Congress of Americanists, held in New York, October 
20-25, 1902, has been the subject of several somewhat detailed re- 
ports by members of various nationalities. For the convenience of 
such as may desire to look the matter up from different points of 
view the following references may be given : — 

1. Chamberlain, A. F.: International Congress of Americanists 
at New York. (Science, N. Y., 1902, n. s. vol. xvi. pp. 884-899.) 
See also: Journal of American Folk-Lore, Boston, 1902, vol. xv. pp. 
296-299. 

2. Lejeal, Léon: Le Congrés de New York. (Jour. de la Société 
des Américanistes de Paris, 1903, n. s. vol. i. pp. 84-97.) 

3. van Panhuys, L. C.: Verslag van de dertiende zitting van het 
Internationale Congres van Americanisten, gehouden te New-York 
van 20-25 October, 1902. ('s Gravehage, 1903, pp. 28. Repr. from 
Nederlandsche Staatscourant, March 18, 1903.) 

4. von den Steinen, Karl: Ueber den xiii. Internationalen Ameri- 
kanisten-Kongress in New-York, u.s.w. (Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, 
Berlin, 1903, vol. xxxv. pp. 80-92.) 

These accounts of the Congress and its activities from the point 
of view of an American, a Frenchman, a Dutchman, and a German, 
taken altogether, enable one to estimate the value and the impor- 
tance of such international gatherings better than from a single uni- 
national report. The personal equation adds to the interest of the 
matter. 

SUGGESTION AND Hypnotism. The second and enlarged edition 
of Dr. Otto Stoll’s notable treatise on “ Suggestion und Hypnotis- 
mus in der Vélkerpsychologie” (Leipzig, 1904, pp. x. 738) contains 
two chapters relating to America: “ Suggestiverscheinungen bei 
den Ureinwohnern Westindiens” (pp. 122-149) and “ Suggestive 
Erscheinungen in Mexiko und Zentralamerika” (pp. 149-190). 
Among the topics considered are: The suggestive therapeutics of 
the “medicine-men” of Haiti, Cumana, etc.; the auto-suggestive 
extasis of the Cumanan “medicine-men;”’ illusions of the senses 
among the ancient Haitians; the hallucinatory cohoba-extasis, the 
toxic effect of tobacco, etc. ; epidemic mass-suicide among the an- 
cient Haitians; Mexican belief in magic metamorphosis into ani- 
mals ; suggestive power of magicians and shamans ; suggestive illu- 
sions in Quiché mythology ; the ancient Mexican “ magician-thieves ;” 
suggestive healing in ancient Mexico; nagualism in Central Amer- 
ica; suggestive effects of Christianity in Mexico; the prophetic 
extasis in Guatemala ; Indian martyrdom; remains of heathendom 
among the Christian Indians; the murder-extasis, or /oaparika, of 
the Abipone Indians, etc. 


A. F.C. andl. C.C. 
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RECORD OF NEGRO FOLK-LORE. 


AFRICA AND AMERICA. In his paper on “The Fallacy of the 
‘Selected Group’ in the Discussion of the Negro Question,” in the 
“ Southern Workman ” (vol. xxxii. pp. 520-526) for November, 1903, 
Mr. Talcott Williams points out the unfairness of comparing the 
slave negroes of America, born of the pestilential swamp of the 
Congo, — the least favorable of all his African environments, as his 
progress elsewhere in that continent shows, —with the group of 
Anglo-Saxons resident in and acclimated to the New World. We 
ought rather to be surprised at what the negro has done in America 
than at what he has failed to do. 

ALABAMA Fotk-Lore. With this title appears an article in the 
“Southern Workman” (vol. xxxiii. pp. 49-52) for January, 1904, 
containing three brief tales, — Why the buzzard has a red head, 
how the guinea-hen got ahead of the rabbit, brer rabbit and brer fox, 
10 proverbs, and some 30 “signs.” The material was collected at 
Calhoun, Ala., and the items are given “ exactly as they have been 
handed down by traditions.” The editors state that “the second 
story is a variant of one published by Joel Chandler Harris, and the 
third is a combination of three well-known tales.” Some of the pro- 
verbs and signs show white influence. — “In Old Alabama” (N. Y., 
1903), by Anne Hobson, contains some good folk-lore material. Ac- 
cording to a reviewer in the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. p. 
565), “the untutored Negro’s weird imagination, credulity, simpli- 
city, and superstition are all there.” Miss Hobson’s book, contain- 
ing 10 dialect stories and many plantation songs, “is said by some 
to be the most accurate delineation of Negro character since Uncle 
Remus.” The narrator of the tales is “ Miss Mouse.” 

Epucation. In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. p. 500) 
for October, 1903, G. S. Dickerman has an interesting article on 
“ Old-Time Negro Education in the South.” In Charleston “ public 
sentiment forbade them [free negroes] to carry a cane or to ride in a 
carriage.” It would seem that a number of free negroes used to hold 
slaves of their own race. Rev. John Chairs, a Presbyterian minister, 
educated at Washington College (and a negro), “taught for many 
years a classical school for white boys in North Carolina, out of 
which came a number of eminent men.” 

FEAR oF Fire. The other day the compiler of these notes heard 
an educated negro from the South declare that his people were very 
much afraid of fire, and that he himself had never got up courage 
enough to report for lessons in blacksmithing for the reason that the 
sight of the sparks flying about and the other incidentals of the 
forge scared him too much. 
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Guosts. In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. p. 506) is pub- 
lished “ Uncle Si’ah and the Ghosts,” which, an editorial note in- 
forms us, is “a folk-lore story written as a class exercise by Laura 
Randolph, a member of the Junior class at Hampton Institute.” 

HaAttucinaTions. In the “Archives d’Anthropologie Crimi- 
nelle” for September and November, 1903, Dr. Nina-Rodrigues has 
an article on “La paraonia chez les Négres,” in which he discusses 
the prevalence of paranoia among Brazilian negroes. From a brief 
résumé by Havelock Ellis (J. Ment. Science, vol. 1. p. 169), it appears 
that “there is thus a special prevalence of motor and psychomo- 
tor hallucinations, and the author associates this with the normal 
prevalence of the verbal motor type in negroes, as shown by the 
frequency with which they talk aloud to themselves.” A thoroughly 
systematized and chronic delusion, “ such as is fairly common among 
whites, is extremely rare, in the opinion of all Brazilian alienists, and 
when found, the author asserts, always indicates either that the sub- 
ject belongs to one of the higher African races, or else that he has a 
trace of white blood.” Moreover, the interesting fact is revealed 
that “the subject of the delusion is nearly always connected with 
sorcery.” Dr. Nina-Rodrigues holds that “this is not due to ata- 
vism,” but “an underlying belief in sorcery is still common to most 
negroes, though it is covered by a thin veneer of civilization.” 

HyYPNOTISM AND SuGGESTION. The second and much enlarged 
edition of Dr. Otto Stoll’s “ Suggestion und Hypnotismus in der 
Vélkerpsychologie”” (Leipzig, 1904, pp. x. 738) treats at considerable 
length of these facts among the peoples of Africa, to whom a whole 
chapter (pp. 273-298) is devoted. Autosuggestive “possession” 
in Loango, the “ werlions ” of South Africa, the “magic forest” of 
West Africa for youths, etc., are touched upon. At pages 188-190 
is described the cafoetragem, or murder mania of the negroes of 
Brazil, after the account of von Tschudi. The capoeiras formed a 
secret society, whose numbers ran amuck on Sundays, holidays, etc. 
They began by butting each other with their heads. Most of their 
killing was done with long needles and awls. According to von 
Tschudi, the basis of the murder-frenzy of these negroes was reli- 
gious, and he thought the custom was of African origin, coming over 
with the slaves. Dr. Stoll considers the question of African origin 
doubtful. It seems unnecessary to assume the existence of an Afri- 
can mystic secret society. That these outbreaks occur generally on 
Sundays and holidays may be due simply to the fact that the blacks, 
like the whites, were accustomed to greater liberties on those occa- 
sions. The account of von Tschudi was published in 1860. 

InDIAN “ MEDICINE MAN” AND NeGrRO “ConyurRE Man.” In 
his article on “ Precolumbian West Indian Amulets”’ (Amer. Anthr., 
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n. s. vol. v. pp. 679-691), Dr. J. Walter Fewkes observes (p. 690) : 
“Many instances of the use of charms and amulets still survive in 
the practices of the negro ‘conjure men’ of Porto Rico, but it is dif- 
ficult to distinguish those of Indian from those of African descent.” 
The methods of the negro “ conjurer man” and the old do of the 
pre-Columbian natives of the Antilles are, he thinks, much the same, 
adding, on this point: “ To what extent the West Indian conjure 
man of to-day has been influenced by aboriginal sorcery is not now 
known, but the subject is well worthy of study, and a rich field for 
research awaits the folk-lorist in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico.” 

Name. In the “Southern Workman” (vol. xxxiii. pp. 33-36) 
for January, 1904, Fannie Barrier Williams discusses the subject, 
“Do we need another Name?” The author agrees with Professor 
DuBois that Negro is a great deal better than Afro-American, while 
colored is a mere term of convenience. 

SacriFices. Mr. J. B. Andrews’s account of the sacrifices of 
fowls at the “ Springs of the Ginns,” near Algiers, by the Soudanese 
negroes of that region, contained in his “ Les Fontaines des Génies” 
(Alger, 1903), will be of value for the comparative study of Negro 
folk-lore. The pamphlet is noticed more at length elsewhere in this 
Journal. The contact of Islamism and Negro fetishism in Algeria 
may throw light on some of the phenomena of the contacts of the 
Negro with Catholicism and Protestantism in various regions of the 
New World. 
A. F.C. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Fifteenth Annual Meeting was held in rooms of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and Ethnography, Cambridge, 
Mass., on Tuesday, December 29, 1903. 

At 12 m. took place the meeting of the Council. 

At 2 p. m. the Society met for business, the President, Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, occupying the chair. 

The Permanent Secretary presented the Annual Report of the 
Council. 

During the year 1903 the membership of the Society has remained 
nearly constant. 

The inadequacy of the membership to the task in hand, the record 
and study of the vanishing remains of tradition in North America, 
has repeatedly been urged in previous reports of the Council. It is 
recommended that members take an active interest in the enlarge- 
ment of the Society, and for that purpose the establishment of addi- 
tional local branches is recommended. 

The volume of Memoirs intended to appear in the year 1903, 
namely, a collection of Maryland folk-lore, made by the Baltimore 
Folk-Lore Society, has been delayed by the illness of the editor. As 
the Eighth Volume of Memoirs will be substituted another volume 
namely, “Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” by Dr. George A. Dor- 
sey. It is expected that the Maryland collection will form the Ninth 
Volume, to appear early in the year 1905. 

In the future it is expected that the numbers of the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore will be issued with more regularity, and that 
the Journal will be brought to a regular date of publication, in the 
second month of each quarter. 

The following is the substance of the Treasurer’s Report : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last report . $2,195.88 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund (including dues) . : ‘ 165.00 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., sales of Memoirs. 120.64 


$3,292.13 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of American 
Folk-Lore : — 


No. 60 . ° ‘ ° 187.20 
No. 2 (Reprint) 18.72 


W. W. Newell, Secretary, assistant and postage ste eanie 79:59 


E. W. Remick, Treasurer Boston Branch . ° 31.50 


E. S. Ebbert, Treasurer Cincinnati Branch 12-50 
E. W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printing . 21.25 


Geo. W. Buskirk, New York, N. Y., printing . é . 15.50 
Second National Bank, New York, N. Y., collections obi 3-70 
$978.28 

Balance tonew account . . «+ «+ « « 
$3,292.13 


In memory of Dr. Frank Russell, a former President of the So- 
ciety (during the year 1901), deceased during the year, the following 
resolution was presented on the part of the Council by Dr. R. B. 
Dixon : — 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Frank Russell the American 
Folk-Lore Society has lost a zealous and earnest member and officer, 
whose studies in the folk-lore of several American Indian tribes are 
of lasting value and importance, and whose services in arousing the 
interest of students in the study of folk-lore and related subjects will 
always be recognized. 

No independent nominations for officers having been received by 
the Secretary, as provided for by the rules, nominations of the 
Council were announced as follows : — 

PRESIDENT, Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mr. Marshall H. Saville, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, N. Y. 


Councittors (for three years), Dr. R. B. Dixon, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Cambridge, Mass. ; Dr. A. L. Kroeber, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. ; Miss Anne Weston Whitney, Baltimore, Md. ; (for 
one year) Mr. A. M. Tozzer, Cambridge, Mass. 

TREASURER, John H. Hinton, M. D., New York, N. Y. 

PERMANENT SECRETARY, W. W. Newell, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Secretary was directed to cast a single ballot for the officers 
as nominated. 

VOL. XVII.—NO. 64. 6 
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On recommendation of the Council, Dr. Juan G. Ambrosetti, 
Buenos Ayres, was elected as Honorary Member of the Society. 


PAPERS READ. 


“What they Sing in New England.” Puxituips Barry, Boston, 
Mass. 

“ Folk-Lore of the Eskimo.” Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 

“ Batrachian Folk-Lore.”” Lewis D. Burpicx, Oxford, N. Y. 

“Race Environment in Proverbs.”” A. F, CHAMBERLAIN, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

“Some Northern California Shamans.” R. B. Dixon, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

“Characterization of Pawnee Mythology.” Grorcr A. Dorsey, 
Chicago, IIl. 

“The Fable of the Man and the Lion.” KennetH McKeEnzin, 
New Haven, Conn. 

“ A Legend of Maryland Negroes and its Comparative History.” 
W. W. Newe .t, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Spirit Repellers in the West of India.” James A. Woops, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


In the evening, at 8 Pp. M., according to announcement, the Society 
met with the local Branches in Cambridge and Boston. 

The retiring President, Prof. Livingston Farrand, read an address 
on “The Significance of Mythology and Tradition.” 

The Secretary was instructed to arrange for the time and place of 
the next annual meeting, preference being given to a date and place 
which will enable the Society to meet with the American Anthropo- 
logical Association and with Section H of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The following are Committees of the Council for 1904: — 

On Publication, Dr. F. Boas, Dr. R. B. Dixon, Prof. L. Farrand, 
and ex officio the President and Secretary. 

On Local Societies, the Representatives of Local Branches, the 
President, and Secretary. 

On Music, Dr. F. Boas, Dr. G. A. Dorsey, and the Secretary. 
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EIGHTH MEMOIR OF THE AMERICAN FOLK-LORE t 
SOCIETY. 


AFTER an interval of five years, the series of Memoirs will be con- 
tinued with an eighth volume, the “ Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,” 
by Dr. George A. Dorsey, Curator of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago, III. 

The collection of traditions contained in the Memoir was begun, 
in 1899, under a special grant made by the Field Columbian Museum, 
and was carried on until the end of 1902, from which time the work 
has been continued with funds provided by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, D.C. The trustees of both these institutions have 
consented to the publication of the traditions in their present form. ° 

The Skidi form one of the bands of the Pawnee; their ancestral 
home, according to their own belief, was on the Loup River, in Cen- 
tral Nebraska, where it is said that remains of their earth lodges 
may still be seen. In 1874, together with other bands of the Paw- 
nee, they were transferred to Oklahoma, and in 1893 received lands 
allotted in severalty, since which time they have been citizens of the } 
United States. 

The tales included in the collection may be divided into two i 
classes, according as they are originally sacred traditions, serving to a 
explain ceremonial, or are simply narratives related for the mere 
interest of adventure. The first class, rite-myths or myths alluded 
to in ritual, like the ceremonies themselves, are personal property, 
which have been paid for by the owner, and according to his belief 
form an essential part of his life. Recitation of these implies the 
giving-out of a portion of the possessor’s life, and consequent short- 
ening of his days; their obtaining in full is consequently difficult. | 
In course of time these cease to become the exclusive property of 
the priesthood, lose their esoteric character, and become current as 
ordinary adventures. 

Beside the myths of origin, are recounted a vast number of other 
stories, known collectively as “Coyote tales,” even although the in- 
dividual history may have nothing to do with the coyote. Inasmuch 
as this animal has the credit of great resource and artifice, and is 
seldom vanquished in contests, the victory of the coyote indicates 
the desire of the narrator that he may himself be equally successful 
in whatever venture he may have in hand. These tales are related 
when men assemble together during the winter months, at home, on 
the hunt, or the warpath. 

As the volume will not be ready for delivery to subscribers until 
the late spring, a fuller account of the contents of the Memoir may 
be reserved until the next number of this Journal. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Fo_k-Lore aT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES, ETC. — From the list of lectures 
and courses in Anthropology at the Universities of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, given by Professor Ranke (Corr.-Bl. d. deutschen Ges. f. 
Anthr., xxxiv. 53-58) as offered during the academic year 1902-1903, it 
appears that Folk-Lore was represented, particularly, as follows: Seder 
(Berlin): Religion and Culture of the Ancient Mexicans ; Vierkandt (Ber- 
lin): Race-Psychology (Language, Customs, Myths, Primitive Art) ; von 
Luschan (Berlin): Nature, Life, and Customs of the Peoples of the Islands 
of the Pacific. 


Fo.k-Lore Museums.—R. Wossidlo writes to the Schweizerisches 
Archiv fiir Volkskunde” (vol. vii. p. 313) that the “ Bauernmuseum ” at 
Mecklenburg, founded in 1900, contains already 2305 items and specimens. 
The same Journal, referring to R. Mielke’s “ Museen und Sammlungen ” 
(Berlin, 1903), reports the existence in Germany of 91 public and private 
institutions or museums devoted to “ Heimat und Volkskunde.” 


RESUMPTION OF AN OLD CuLt.—In “Wallonia” (vol. xii. 1904, p. 18), 
M. O. Colson has an interesting note on the “ Trau del Hefive,” a mysteri- 
ous cavern at Sinsin in the Province of Namur, entered by a funnel-shaped 
opening. Inside are two stalagmites, which in the shadow resemble phan- 
toms draped in white, — they are locally known as “ Marguerite and Pier- 
rette.” Farther on are two other stalagmites. The four are situated in 
square form, and in the centre on some rocks is a huge shapeless stone, 
called “ Cheval Bayard,” a name of modern origin perhaps. From time 
immemorial these objects seem to have had associated with them a mysteri- 
ous cult. Not long ago the young people of Sinsin and the surrounding 
villages made it their duty to visit once a year, on February 2 (Purification), 
these “persons.” Later on the entrance to the grotto was obstructed and 
it became very difficult to make one’s way in, so the custom fell into disuse. 
But when the owner out of curiosity removed the obstructions, the pilgrim- 
age began again as of old. More about this grotto may be read in the 
article of Hauzeur in the “ Annales de la société archéologique de Namur” 
(vol. v. 1857-1858, pp. 16-19). 


ScHooL Jarcon. — An interesting contribution to the literature of school 
jargons and “ languages” is Dr. Kurt Schladebach’s “ Die Dresdener Pen- 
nalersprache ” (Z. f. d. deutschen Unterricht, vol. xviii. 1904, pp. 56-62). 
The pupils concerned are from ten to twenty years of age. The school- 
house receives such names as Affenkasten (“ monkey box’’), Bude, Kaff, 
Kasten, Kiste, etc.; the teacher is Brotfresser, Pauker, Profax, Stutz, etc. 
The teachers’ room is called “ Olymp,” and the women attendants “ Bett- 
hexen” and “Grazien.” Curious, too, is “ Krankenburg,” for sick-room. 
Really new formations are rare, according to Dr. Schladebach. One note- 
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worthy example is Stundenfresser, the name given to a small strip of paper 


on which, towards the close of the school year, as the holidays approach, — 


is marked the number of lessons yet to be gone through. After each of 
these the corresponding bit of the paper is torn off. These jargons, on 
the whole, make use of already existing linguistic material, turning it some- 
times adroitly enough to new uses. 


“Wuite Perit.” — This term is applied by E. G. Browne, in his “ Lec- 
tures on the History of the Nineteenth Century” (Cambridge, 1902) to 
the overflowing of Africa and Asia by European culture. Browne con- 
siders “ Panislamism”’ to be a “‘ mare’s nest ;” other writers, like the Italian 
Nallino, make it out to be one of the chief tendencies of the day in the 
Mahometan world. A good discussion of the subject will be found in C. 
H. Becker’s article on “ Panislamismus,” in the “ Archiv fiir Religionswis- 
senschaft ” for January, 1904. Becker points out that Panislamism is the 
creed of the Sunnite rather than the Shiite Mahometans. In Persia and 
in Africa different views would prevail. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde. FRAGEBOGEN UEBER VOLKS- 
MEDIZIN IN DER SCHweEIz. Im Auftrage des Gesellschaftsvorstandes 
zusammengestellt von E. HoOFFMANN-KRAYER. Basel: 1903. Pp. 19. 


Dr. Hoffmann-Krayer’s guestionnaire on folk-medicine in Switzerland is 
quite comprehensive, embracing between three and four hundred items dis- 
tributed among the following subjects of inquiry: Names of the parts and 
organs of the body, folk-lore concerning their form and appearance, func- 
tions, etc.; natural activities of bodily organs, etc., mental and psychical 
functions ; reproduction, birth, and death; folk-hygiene, care of the body, 
causes of disease ; folk-therapy in general ; individual diseases, etc., in 
folk-belief and in folk-medicine ; veterinary medicine among the folk. An 
alphabetical list of the chief topics referred to in the body of the guestion. 
naire occupies pages 14-17, and specimen answers are given on the last 


two pages. 


Dre WerKE Maistre Francois Vittons. Mit Einleitung und Anmer- 
kungen herausgegeben von Dr. WoLFcanc von Wurzpacu. Erlangen: 
Fr. Junge, 1903. Pp. 186. Price 3 Mk. 

This is the first edition of the works of the famous old French poet to 
appear in Germany. Besides the text the volume contains a critical intro- 
duction on Villon’s life and works (pp. 5-31), a bibliography of the various 
editions of his poems, and of the more recent writing about his life and 
works. There are five works cited concerning his “jargon.” In 1885 Vil- 
lon’s “ Le grant testament ” was published in a Danish translation. 
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Les Fontraines pes Génres (Sepa Aroun): Croyances soudanaises & 
Alger par J. B. ANpRews. Alger: Typographie Adolphe Jourdan, 
1903. Pp. 36. 

This pamphlet, with a brief preface by Réné Basset, treats of the negro 
folk-lore of the “ Springs of the Ginns,” near Algiers, known to the natives 
as Seba Aioun, “ The Seven Springs,” or more at length, sometimes, Seda 
Aioun Beni M'ned, and the ceremonial and other practices in connection 
therewith. The sacrificial rites for the ginns of Seba Aioun “are prob- 
ably more numerous, extensive, and varied than found elsewhere in Alge- 
ria.” This ceremony is old, having been described in the seventeenth 
century by Father Dan in his “ History of Barbary,” who, however, does 
not mention the negroes in the matter, a fact which suggests that in those 
days the blacks were not the sacrificers. 

The cult of Seba Aioun is chiefly in the hands of negroes, or rather of 
their seven dars (houses), or religious fraternities, each representing a 
country of the Soudan (East: Katchena, Zuzu, Bornu. West: Bambara, 
Songhai, Tombu, Gurma), and each controlled by the peoples from these 
respective regions. Politics has somewhat influenced these things, for the 
countries of the western dars are now under French, those of the eastern 
dars under English protection. The negroes of Bambara and Katchena 
are the most numerous in Algiers. The most Islamized are those of Bornu. 
The organization of the dar, the orchestra, music, dances are described, and 
on pp. 26-28 is a list of the principal gimms. The Soudanese make little 
distinction between maradouts and ginns, and those who are Islamized have 
borrowed Adah from the Arabs. There is noticeable an influence of these 
negro peoples (who still retain their original dialects) upon Moslemism as 
well as vice versa. A species of syncretism worth studying is here go- 
ing on. 

The sacrifices are estimated to amount to at least 1000 fowls a year, and 
the objects sought are “all sorts of prosperities, chiefly health (many dis- 
eases are thought to be inflicted by the gimas as punishment for misdeeds 
toward them), neglect of worship, etc. Some of the gimns prefer certain 
colors, others certain kinds of feathers. Each spring has its special ginn, 
and is said to have its special therapeutic value, —a bottle of the water is 
carried off by the sacrificer. Sometimes, but rarely, sacrifices of goats, 
sheep, or cattle are made. The spirit of the ginn is supposed to drink the 
blood shed in the sacrifice. Specimens of the songs used by the dars are 
given on pp. 20, 21. The sorcerers or shamans are known as /a/ebs, mar- 
abouts, hounias, arifas, The author thinks that the dars are not very pros- 
perous, and may become extinct before long. Immigration into Algiers 
from the Soudan has not continued since the abolition of slavery. This 
little monograph contains much of interest to the student of the negro in 
America as well as in Africa, 


Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
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Diz VOLKSKUNDE IN DEN JAHREN 1897=1902. Berichte iiber Neuerschei- 
nungen von Dr. Friepricn S. Krauss. Erlangen: Verlag von Fr. 
Junge, 1903. Paper, 6% X10. Pp. 180. 

This work of the well-known Slavic expert, Dr. Krauss of Vienna, is 
without question the most valuable compendium of its kind that has ap- 
peared in a long time. While modestly claiming to be only a reference 
guide to the folk-lore literature of the six years preceding publication, its 
scope is much wider, and it is really a series of connected and classified 
reviews embracing almost every important ethnologic book or brochure that 
has appeared on either side of the Atlantic since 1896. 

It opens with an appreciation of Folk-lore, — or rathet of the more inclu- 
sive Volkskunde,— and deals in turn with every branch of the subject, sum- 
marizing in extended bibliographic form the latest work in each, Among 
the subjects noted by title are Music, Songs, Stories, Proverbs, Riddles, 
Animals, Plants, Medicine, Superstitions, Funeral Customs and Beliefs, 
Sun Worship, Sacrifice, Witchcraft, Symbolism, The Sexes, Woman, The 
Child, Festivals, Fire, Costume, and a number of others, with discussions 
of special phases. As usual, his criticisms are incisive and to the point, 
for instance, his pertinent remarks on the folk-lore value of a well-built 
and well-labelled museum, and his characterization of Landor’s spectac- 
ular account of alleged funeral cannibalism in Tibet as “pure bosh.” 
American authors are well represented, and the results of recent explora 
tions among the primitive tribes of both Americas are fully considered, 
The volume concludes with an alphabetic list of over four hundred authors 
noted. Altogether the work is invaluable to its purpose, and is one which 
every student and editor of folk-lore things, in the broadest sense, will do 
well to make a constant desk companion. 

Fames Mooney. 


UM HOHEN Preis: Ein biirgerlich Trauerspiel von BranisLav Gy. Nu&ié. 
Ubersetzt und fiir die deutsche Biihne bearbeitet von Dr. Friepricu S. 
Krauss. Leipzig: Adolph Schumann, 1904. (Volume 3 of Library of 
Selected Servian Masterworks, edited by Dr. F. S. Krauss.) Paper, 
5% X8. Pp. xxiii. 19. 

This third volume of the “ Servian Masterworks,” now appearing in Ger- 
man under the able editorship of Dr. Krauss, himself of Servian birth, is 
by the brilliant young author and patriot whose “Auf Uferloser See” 
formed the first of the series. As in the other, the minor note dominates. 
Whether from an inborn race seriousness, or as a habit fixed by centuries 
of bloody struggle with a barbarous invader, Servian thought appears to 
be gloomy, and in this NuSié seems its fitting exponent. He resembles 
Poe in dark conception, and Heine in the bitter after-taste, and has no 
superior in the art of building up to a powerful climax. The play deals 
with the fortunes of a government official in Belgrade, who has unwillingly 
thrown away the simple country habit of his early youth at the bidding of 
an ambitious but shallow wife, to ape the extravagances of foreign custom 
at the cost of wealth, honor, and heart’s content. 

Fames Mooney. 
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A Trooper’s NARRATIVE OF SERVICE IN THE ANTHRACITE CoaL STRIKE, 
1902. By Stewart CuLin, Private, Second Troop Philadelphia City 
Cavalry, N.G. P. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co., 1903. Pp. g1. 
Besides military experiences, this little book gives us interesting glimpses 

of the life of the Poles and Lithuanians of the Anthracite district of Penn- 

sylvania, their habits, customs, etc. In Shenandoah, where “ nearly every 
other house is occupied as a saloon,” the signs all bear foreign names, 

“Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, and German.” Of the children, we learn 

(p. 30) that their games are all American. In the public schools “the 

Polish boys are brighter and more intelligent than those of American par- 

entage” (p. 41). In Shenandoah there are Catholic churches of six vari- 

eties; a Greek church for the “Huns;” Protestant churches of ten 
denominations ; and a Jewish synagogue. Three different Lithuanian dia- 
lects are spoken in this part of Pennsylvania. The English of the miners’ 
children, “ like that of the miners generally, had a pleasant brogue, and was 
interspersed with quaint words and expressions borrowed from the English 

miners” (p. 31). In connection with the strike, Mr. Culin says (p. 32): 

“The presence of the troops inspired a military spirit among the boys. 

They played soldier, and finally improvised a camp on the side of the hill 

where they mounted guard over tents ingeniously constructed of old bags.” 

The soldiers, too, devised a new form of amusement, the “porch party” 

(p. 21). Mr. Culin’s sketch gives a good idea of the human activities pre- 

vailing over and above the strike and its immediate phases. 


A. F.C. 
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